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Since mild nutritional deficiencies still occur 


4 and since adequate daily supplies of 


frequently, 
vitamin C are essential for optimal health and to prevent 
sickness,’ and since, even in excess, the antiscorbutic 
vitamin is not harmful,’ home economists urge the 
regular use of foods rich in this factor.* Fortunately 
most everyone (young and old, and in all walks of life) 
likes the taste of Florida citrus fruits. Also, they 
appeal because they are inexpensive and can be used 
in so many ways — as juice, fruit cup, salad, with 
entrees, as desserts, for between-meal snacks, etc. 
Whether fresh, canned or frozen — under modern 
techniques of processing and storage — it is possible 
for citrus fruits and juices to retain their ascorbic acid 
content, and their pleasing flavor, in very high 


degree over long periods.*** 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION « LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


*Citrus fruits — among the richest known sources 


of Vitamin C—also contain vitamins A and B, 
readily assimilable natural fruit sugars, and 
other factors, such as iron, calcium, citrates and 
citric acid. 
IY] 
° FROM NATURE'S ‘ 
TREASURE CHEST.. ' 


© FLORIDA 


2 and sunshine 
Pay 






Oranges - Grapefruit - Tangerines 
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practicalities... 


The dietitian on this month’s career cover 


odin. 
Sous _ 


works in a hospital, as do about half 

the members of her profession. Others 
are employed in food service jobs, 

as community nutritionists, as teachers. 
as researchers and in many other related 
fields. Over 8,000 women are members 








OMEMAKING teachers across the 

country are constantly trying to 

make their teaching methods meet 
the challenge of real life situations. In 
Pennsylvania the diversified program is 
currently being found a particularly use- 
ful technique for presenting the knowl- 
edge and skills of homemaking because 
of its success in terms of pupil accept- 
ance of responsibility, interest and 
personal satisfaction in accomplishment. 
How this diversified program is carried 
on is described by Margaret M. Brandt, 
adviser in home economics education in 
Adams, Cumberland and Perry counties, 
in the lead article on page 174. 

Miss Brandt received her B. S. in 
home economics at Hood College in 
Maryland, did her graduate work at the 
Pennsylvania State College and then for 
seven years taught vocational home eco- 
nomics at South Middleboro Township 
Schools. She is the co-author of two 
publications of the State Department of 
Instruction in Pennsylvania. They are 
Planning the Homemaking Department, 
Bulletin 324, prepared in 1945 and 4 
Suggested Program in Homemaking fo 
Secondary Schools, Bulletin 325, written 
in 1948. 

* 

Hazel Taylor Spitze reports a work- 
able approach for teaching consumer 
education in We Work in Committees 
on page 176. Mrs. Spitze combines be 
ing a mother and homemaker with part- 
time teaching in the Vocational and 
Adult Education School in Madison, 
Wisconsin. She received her B.S. in 
home economics from the University of 
Arkansas, taught high-school home eco 
nomics for three years and then took her 
M.S. degree in home economics educa 
tion from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1948. This is the third article she 
has contributed to Practical. 

Home Economics in &@ Core Program 
by Lucile L. Lurry on page 177 is based 
on her doctoral study done in 1949 
under the supervision of Harold B. 
Alberty of the College of Fducation, The 
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of the American Dietetic Association, 
which has been in existence since 1917. 
Requirements for joining this professional 
group are a college degree in dietetics, 
plus either an approved internship or 
three years experience in the field. 


Ohio State University. This article de- 
scribes the core curriculum and the con- 
tribution home economics can make to 
it. A second article which will appear 
in May, will show a home economics 
program in action in a seventh grade 
core class. 

Miss Lurry has been an associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education at 
Florida State University for the past two 
vears. A native Tennessean, she did her 
undergraduate work at Memphis State 
College, took her masters at the Uni- 
versitv of Tennessee and her doctorate 
at the Ohio State University. 


* 


In the past five years many of us 
have felt it a privilege to meet home 
economists from other countries who 
have come to the United States to study 
or visit. Not always do we have the op- 
portunity, though, of hearing what these 
visitors do after returning to their na- 
tive countries. A short article, France 
Picks a Star Homemaker, on page 178 
tells of an activity a French home econo 
mist sponsored following her study 
here. 

The author, Mademoiselle Christian 
Cossus, professor of home economics in 
a State Normal School in Paris, came to 
the United States in 1949 aided by funds 
from the Milbank Foundation and the 
Federation of Home Bureaus of New 
York State. During her four months 
visit persons who talked to her were im- 
pressed by her continuous effort to 
evaluate the things she saw in terms ol 
her own country in which conditions 
are so different—where people are tired, 
material resources limited and where 
home economics is not the widely ac- 
cepted field it is here. Mille. Cossus is 
now serving as a home economist on the 
staff of the “Electricite de France.” In 
a letter to a friend about her new job 
she wrote: “Electricite is a good way to 
help for all when vou modernize 
equipment you have to modernize also 
understanding.” 


LTHOUGH the field of dietetics em- 

ployed some 15,000 women in 1949, 
the demands for women in all the prin- 
cipal types of dietetics work far ex- 
ceeded the supply. Now, because of cur- 
rent developments in the international 
situation, the need for trained dietitians 
is even greater. 

To help meet this new need for 
dietitians in defense-related activities, a 
plan to mobilize homemakers, former 
dietitians and home economists was an- 
nounced in February by Lillian Storms 
Coover, president of the American 
Dietetic Association. Under this plan 
the committee on Dietetic Mobilization 
for National Security, working with 
state dietetic associations, has now set in 
motion a program to activate all persons 
with academic dietetic background. 
These qualified women recruited for 
full, part-time or volunteer work in 
civilian hospitals can thus release 
dietitians for the armed services. 

Dr. Coover pointed out that as re- 
serves are called to duty and other die- 
titians join the services a great many 
hospitals, already understaffed, will face 
critical situations. “Dietitians who wish 
to join the services must not be de- 
terred,” she said, “by the shortages of 
dietetic personnel in their home com- 
munities.” 

The position of dietitians in the mili- 
tary service according to Dr. Coover's 
statement has never been so favorable 
as it is today. Dietetians are commis- 
sioned officers and members of one of 
three divisions of the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps. Chief dietitians are in 
complete charge of food service as a 
result of a reorganization 
curred last September. 

The combined efforts of all home 
economists will be needed to make the 
national mobilization of dietitians a suc- 
cess. ‘Teachers can help, too, not only 
in this current program, but in the con- 
tinuous recruiting of more students for 
dietetic training. Dietitians in Demand 
and other publications of the American 
Dietitics Association are available on re- 
quest to help teachers describe the many 
opportunities offered by a career in 
dietetics. 
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IME 50,000 communities will par- 

ticipate in Home Demonstration 

Week from April 29 to May 5. The 
week will highlight the role of the 
homemaker in preserving American 
ideals, supporting defense programs on 
the home front, and sharing homemak- 
ing know-how with other homemakers. 
It will also focus attention on the work 
of home demonstration agents in both 
rural and urban areas throughout the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puer- 
to Rico. 

As every year since the week was 
initiated in 1946, the theme will be 
“Today’s home builds tomorrow’s 
world.” ‘Today's home and how it can 
act as a stabilizing influence in a con- 
fused world is being stressed this year. 

Thirty-five hundred home demonstra- 
tion agents and assistant agents serve 
the homemaker today. They are assist- 
ed by 450,000 local leaders. About 57,- 
000 home demonstration clubs are now 
holding regular meetings to study home- 
making problems and acquire home- 
making skills. Emphasis in current pro- 
grams is on family life. family health, 
community living and home “manage- 
ment. 


Miss Macfarlane Sets Up 
Consultant Service 


Another widely known home econo- 


mist has set up a consultant service. 
Alberta M. Macfarlane, for ten years 
educational director of the National 


Restaurant Association, will advise food 
operators and food equipment manu- 
facturers. She will assist operators with 
problems of costs, work simplification, 
layout, quality of food and_ service, 
menu planning and employee training, 
and will help manufacturers to make 
their products more acceptable to the 
food service industry. Miss Macfarlane 
is co-author of Establishing and Operat- 
ing a Restaurant, a U.S. Department of 
Commerce publication, and was techni- 
cal advisor for two recent restaurant as- 
sociation films. 


Mrs. Brandau to Direct 

Wool Education Program 
Edna Brandau, director of merchan 
dising at the Syracuse University Col- 
lege of Home Economics, has been ap- 
pointed head of The Wool Bureau's 
newly organized department of educa- 
tion. Professor Brandau has been co- 
chairman of the clothing and textile 
seminar for college teachers of cloth- 
ing held at Syracuse since 1948. She 
was also co-conductor of the American 
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University Professors’ Tour of leading 
fashion centers in Europe in 1949 and 
1950. A native of Texas, Mrs. Brandau 
received her B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from Texas State College for Women 
at Denton. As director of The Wool 
Bureau’s educational service, she will be 
in charge of establishing new services 
to educators. 


Safety Bulletin Distributed 

The tentative edition of Safety in 
Family Living, an outline of ways to 
incorporate safety practices into all 
phases of home economics teaching, has 
been distributed to members of the de- 
partment of home economics of the 
National Education Association. ‘The 
13 mimeographed pages outline safety 
problems in the home, suggest dangers 
they create and list safe practices and 
projects for teaching these practices. 
The bulletin will be put out in printed 
form late in 1951 and will be sold by 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education of the NEA to all interested 
persons. 


School Lunch Courses 
lunch with 
program and 


Interrelations of school 
the rest of the school 
opportunities and methods for integra- 
tion will be among the topics discussed 
in a summer course at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. In charge 
of The School Lunch and the Educa- 
tional Program will be Professor Mary 
de Garmo Bryan, the cooperating staff 
of Teachers College and several school 
lunch directors. The course will last 
from July 2 to 20 and will be open to 
school administrators and to school 


eee AARON 
* 


Dates to Remember 

April 28-May 5—Boys and Girls Week 

April 29-May 5—Home Demonstration 
Week. Theme: Today’s Home Builds 
Tomorrow’s World 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 13—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 17—Father’s Day 

June 26-29—Forty-second annual con- 
vention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


July 4—Independence Day 


* 
Te TE ONT 


lunch directors, supervisors and mana- 
gers. , 

Other summer session courses of in- 
terest to school lunch people include 
Work Simplification in Home and In- 
stitution, Food Service Equipment, Ac- 
counting and Food Cost Control, Nutri- 
tion and Community Health, and Resi- 
dence Hall Administration and Fur. 
nishings. For more information, write 
to Professor Bryan at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 17, 
New York. 


Summer Textile Course 


For the fourteenth time, the United 
States Testing Company, Inc. is offering 
their summer refresher course in Tex- 
tiles and Testing Techniques (s-275). 
As for last summer’s course, three credits 
can be obtained from Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College by participants 
in the three-week program. Dates of 
the course are July 23 to August 10. 

Students will cover all phases of 
analysis of textiles and related mer- 
chandise, identification of fibers, dye 
chemistry, detergency and _ research. 
Special emphasis will be placed on tex- 
tile processing and finishing techniques, 
with field trips for interested students. 
More information can be obtained from 
Dorothy McDonald, Director, Consumer 
Service Division, United States Testing 
Company, Inc., 1415 Park Avenue, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 


Sex Guidance Workshop 


A three-week workshop on Sex Guid- 
ance in Family Life Education will be 
held at Boston University beginning 
July 9.  Co-leaders of the workshop 
will be Perry Dunlap Smith of the North 
Shore Country Day School in Illinois 
and Herbert D. Lamson, teacher and 
counselor in marriage at Boston Uni- 
versity. The Massachusetts Society for 
Social Hygiene is cooperating with the 
university in presenting the course. 
Credit for either graduate or under- 
graduate work can be obtained by pat- 
ticipants. For further information, write 
to Director of Summer Session, 725 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


AHEA Home Purchased 


The American Home Economics As- 
sociation has purchased its permanent 
national headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. The Association staff, which in- 
cludes editorial and production offices 
of the Journal and Colhecon, moved 
into its new home on March first. The 
four-storey building is at 1600 20th 
Street, Washington 9, D. C. Contribu: 
tions of members through their state 
organizations made it possible to put 
chase the new home for home econom- 
ics. Many states are still working to 
obtain their quotas. 
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ENJOY your magazine very much. 
The January issue had an article 
by a woman who had returned to college “a 
nited for additional study after many years 
ering away. This is really what I did. After N ck 
Tex- having three children and moving to 
275). several different towns, I found myself 
edits located near the Purdue University 16 Pages of Up-To-The- 
Uni- campus. By taking classes mornings, I ‘ : 
pants was able to complete my B.S. degree, Minute Ideas for the High 
sof just 20 years after getting my high school School Girl’s Wardrobe! 
10. diploma. I found my adult study a 
3 of rich experience. Any articles you print 
mer- encouraging adults to do further study- 
dye ing will be very worth while. 
arch. f [ particularly enjoy “What's Going 
tex- | On in Foods.” I also like to read ar- 
jues, ticles about homemaking teaching as I Here is a book that is truly juse 
ents. want to keep abreast ot new trends in what you ordered. Planned, with 
from case I find myself teaching one of these the help of our good frieads in the 
mer years, | aa : 7 
wer ) oi 7 teaching field, to provide clothing 
sting CHARLOTIE BASSETT : : 
Ho- Silica ‘Wieieidie projects that appeal to the high 
school girl in terms of her own 
Requests for Knife Article wardrobe. You'll find fresh, new 
\ recent article in the Milwaukee applications of the use of color in 
wid: Journal tells of a study made by three fashion throughout its 16 pages. Each one designed 


| be home economics teachers on knives and to develop the student’s own sense of fashion. 








ning the materials that make them efficient 2 
hop and long lasting. Phis article appeared E 
orth in Practical Home Economics. We are 
nots wondering if we might obtain a copy 
and of this magazine. 
Uni- —Marian ]. MOREN 
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° \ rg paises ? : cirts oo 
795 the article by Nell White. Equipment >eplums and overskitt 4 sources @ Classt | 
2! ‘ eke ; plu sO 
fas Selection Can Teach Good Home Man- biel clothes from ol ie? 
foe agement. ee < 
—LeviA MAssry *Sorry, but this Rit book can be supplied only to teachers and home , y 
Department of Home Economics economists. Projects covered are planned so that students may make | 
Ohio Wesleyan University copies of the various suggestions if desired. = { 
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The Nursery School 
By Katherine H. Read 
W. B. Saunders Co., Phila., Pa. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 264 1950 


The first two parts of The Nursery 
School introduce the student of child 
development to the nursery school, the 
people to be found there and the equip 
ment and curriculum of the school. The 
author emphasizes the experiences, feel- 
ings and needs which lie behind the be- 
havior of the children and adults that 
they will meet. The book is easy to 
read with many interesting examples 
drawn from the children in the nursery 
school. 

The third part of the book empha- 
sizes understanding feelings in all areas 
of child development and guiding the 
child in expressing these feelings. Part 
four stresses observing individual growth 
and guiding it during creative and dra- 
matic play. Working with parents and 
accepting our responsibility is also in- 
cluded. 

All chapters close with projects for 
observation and references. An appen 
dix lists books which tell us about 
“ourselves and our society,” “under- 
standing and helping children in their 
development,” and “books of interest 
to parents.” 

It is an excellent book and teachers 
of child development and nursery edu 
cation should be glad to have it. Mrs. 
Read writes with warmth and under- 
standing and this book is of real value 
in helping students and teachers de- 
velop insight into behavior of children, 
adults and themselves. 

Reviewed by SALLIE BetH Moore 


Director, University Nursery School 
The University of Texas 


Quantity Cookery 


By Nola Treat and 
Lenore Richards 
Little, Brown, Boston 


Price $4.95 Pp. 612 1951 Revised 


Revision of this widely known Quan- 
tity Cookery will be well received by all 
who are responsible for planning and 
serving meals to many. The addition of 
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measures as well as weights for all 
recipes makes the book more valuable 
to the small establishment where cooks 
may be unfamiliar with weights and 
therefore work more readily with house- 
hold measures. However, I agree with 
the authors that, wherever possible, 
weights should be used for greater ac- 
curacy. 

The presentation of the recipes is 
clear. Procedures are given in steps 
and in the logical order of work. The 
addition of many new recipes, charts 
of deep fat frying temperatures and 
timetables for vegetable cookery con- 
tributes to the greater usefulness of the 
book. ‘The section on menu planning 
has been enlarged. 

So much additional, up-to-date ma- 
terial has been added to this book that 
it has all the interest of a new publica- 
tion while retaining the proven reli- 
ability of the old. 

—Reviewed by Marion L, CRONAN 


Family Meals 

and Hospitality 
By Dora Lewis, Gladys Peckham 
and Helen Stone Hovey 
Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $3.40 Pp. 469 1951 


Here is a brand new textbook for 
high school foods classes. It is divided 
into eight teaching units and is planned 
to serve as a basis for two semester’s 
work. ‘The authors have endeavored to 
emphasize the importance of nutrition, 
the need for a good understanding of 
food costs, the effect of time, energy, 
equipment and space limitations on 
meal planning, and the creative and so- 
cial aspects of cookery. Mention of 
foreign foods is also included to stimu- 
late appreciation of other cultures and 
to increase students’ enjoyment of food. 
An important feature of the book is 
the inclusion of basic recipes as part 
of the text. Students will like the 
book for its many illustrations. 

The authors are teachers with experi- 
ence in both high schools and colleges. 
Dora S. Lewis is chairman of the de- 
partment of home economics at Hunter 


College, New York City, while Gladys 
Citek Peckham and Helen Stone Hovey 
are both with the New York University 
School of Home Economics —P.A. 


The Hamburger Cookbook 


By Esther K. Schwartz 
and Ruth Kooperman 
Abelard Press, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 213 1950 


A book of more than 200 pages de- 
voted to hamburger? It doesn’t seem 
credible, but so it is. The Hamburger 
Cookbook is divided into six sections, 
each dealing with a basic method of 
preparing the basic ingredient. Never 
again will hamburger be just some- 
thing to be made into balls, cakes and 
loaves, for here are suggestions for a 
wide variety of forms. One unusual 
way of serving hamburger is cocktail- 
sized balls in a summer salad. 

The directions are clear and easy to 
follow. Even inexperienced —home- 
makers should have no trouble in at- 
taining attractive results at fairly moder- 
ate cost. 

Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Ann Pillsbury’s Baking Book 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Price $3.95 Pp. 372 1950 


As its name implies, this book is al- 
most entirely devoted to baked foods— 
biscuits, breads, rolls, cakes, cookies, pas- 
tries and desserts—but it also includes 
a group of savory baked main dishes. 
The prize winning recipes from Pills- 
bury’s First Grand National Baking 
Contest are given, too. 

There are careful step-by-step direc- 
tions for each recipe with additional 
data prefacing each of the groups. 
Line drawings, too, guide the novice in 
such details as manipulation of bread 
dough, making pie crust and frosting 
cakes. The print is exceptionally clear 
and readable. All recipes have been 
tested in. the Pillsbury kitchens. 

Baking terms, techniques and tem- 
peratures come in for their share of 
discussion but, rather — surprisingly, 
these, together with measuring rules and 
hints on the use of equipment, are at 
the end of the book rather than the 
beginning. It is good to find simple 
directions for the packaging and freez- 
ing of baked goods. 


—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Worth Knowing About— 

The Color Harmony Kit, which was 
developed to help homemakers choose 
interior decorating schemes, could also 
assist students in their experiments with 
decorating ideas. A set of crayons and 
a booklet showing how to use the kit 


(Concluded on page 208) 
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LOOK TO ACETATE, THE BEAUTY FIBER .. . summer time is play time . . . and for 


your sportswear wardrobe, acetate assures lasting beauty both in appearance and performance. Acetate 


rayon fabrics drape and tailor beautifully, hold their smooth lines . . . resist mildew, perspiration, 
salt water and chlorine . . . act well when exposed to sun. Whites stay white, colors stay fresh, wrinkles 
seem to vanish. You’ll find that fabrics of acetate shed soil, clean or hand-launder easily . . . keep you un- 


mussed in the hottest weather. Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Chicago Home Economics in Busi- 

ness group has prepared a new film- 
strip depicting 38 business jobs open to 
the home economics trained girl. This 
filmstrip, called Spotlight on Careers, 
will be used by the Chicago group to 
replace the Career Day program which 
formerly highlighted their recruitment 
activities. The film is expected to bring 
a picture of opportunities for home 
economists in business to an even larger 
number of college students, Thora 
Hegstad, chairman of the group stated. 

The filmstrip is in full color and 
takes about fifteen minutes to show. In 
the accompanying narration, the training 
and abilities required in various posi- 
tions are briefly outlined and the types 
of business organizations in which jobs 
are available are summarized. 

Schools or HEIB groups wishing to 
show the film can obtain information 
about charges for rental or purchase 
from Beth Bailey McLean, Director of 
Home Economics, Swift and Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Te recruit new home economists, the 


Food Production Travelog 


Colorful scenes and events through- 
out the nation are part of a new film 


on food production made by the H. J. 
Heinz Company. As the camera moves 
from the Pennsylvania Dutch country 
to Muscatine, Iowa and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, the story of the company’s 
many products is told. The Big Kitchen 
is being distributed through Modern 
Talking Pictures, Inc., whose New York 
office is at 45 Rockefeller Plaza. 


Homemaking Films Listed 


Films for Home Economics is the 
name of a new pamphlet issued by 
Young America films. It describes the 
fourteen sound films released by this 
company for use in homemaking classes. 
Copies can be obtained free from Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 


Food that Builds Good Health 

16 mm, sound, color ($90) or black and 
white ($45); Educational Collaborator, 
Clifford J. Barborka, Associate Profes- 
sor of Medicine, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


How food affects health and what 
foods the body needs are dramatized 
in this film. Results of a poorly bal- 
anced diet are dramatized as are the 
ways in which good food eaten regu- 
larly contributes to strong healthy 
bodies. 


Going Steady? 

16 mm, 1 reel, sound, color ($90) or 
black and white ($45); Educational Col- 
laborator, Judson T. Landis, Family So- 
ciologist, University of California, Ber- 
keley; Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Steady dating is a normal step toward 
engagement and marriage, but for high 





Scenes from Spotlight on Careers are shown here. Top left is a test kitchen; 
right is a utility company cooking school. Below one home economist acts as 
motion picture consultant, while two others (right) discuss copy for a label 
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school students, it often brings about 
problems and may be a disadvantage. 
Going Steady? discusses this common 
teen-age social arrangement in a way 
designed to encourage objective discus- 
sion. It could be used in units on boy- 
girl relationships. 


Social Courtesy 

16 mm, sound, color ($90) or black and 
white ($45); Educational Collaborator, 
Mary E. Weathersby, Head, Homemak- 
ing Education Department, Mississippi 
State College; Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Using a story-telling approach, this 
film presents the social graces as a nat- 
ural part of daily life, rather than a set 
of special forms for state occasions. 




















OIS KELLOGG, who is in charge of 

Fun with Food on New York’s WJZ- 
TV, supplements her television program 
with cooking schools at various theaters 
throughout the New York area. Both 
TV shows and cooking schools fea- 
ture ways to cut down food bills and yet 
serve meals that appeal to the appetite. 
The schools, which are free, attract 
homemakers with such prizes as electric 
ranges and dishwashers in addition to 
Miss Kellogg’s cooking ideas. 

Miss Kellogg’s program is presented 
on Fridays, the cooking schools in thea- 
ters, four days a week. To this ex- 
hausting schedule, she brings a_back- 
ground of years of experience in home 
economics. She has supervised tea 
rooms (two of them were her own), has 
been in charge of radio cooking schools 
and been home economics director for 
several large corporations. Immediate- 
ly after graduation in home economics 
from Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Miss Kellogg was head of the home 
economics department at Stanley Junior 
College in Minneapolis. 

Miss Kellogg uses the professional 
name of Karen Sage on the program, 
which is one of three sponsored by the 
Homemaker’s Service. A Boston ver- 
sion is directed by home economist Ed- 
na Lewis Marshall and a New Haven, 
Connecticut show is conducted by 
Laura K. Kennedy. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Banana Oatmeal Cookies 


are quick'n' easy to make...wonderful to eat! 

















One of the most popular of all banana recipes, as reported in a national taste-test survey 
BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 


1% cups sifted flour 1 egg, well-beaten Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg 
1 cup sugar 1 cup mashed ripe and cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in 
% teaspoon baking soda bananas* shortening. Add egg, bananas, rolled oats 
1 teaspoon salt (2 to 3 bananas) and nuts. Beat until thoroughly blended. 
% teaspoon nutmeg 1% cups rolled Drop by teaspoonfuls, about 1% inches 
% teaspoon cinnamon quick oats apart, onto ungreased cookie pans. Bake in 
% cup shortening % cup chopped nuts a moderately hot oven (400° F.) about 15 
minutes, or until cookies are done. Remove 
from pan immediately. Makes about 3% 

dozen cookies. 


*Use fully ripe bananas . . . yellow peel flecked with brown UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 


Bananas covtribude 
Vitamins A, thiomine(B:), 


niboflawin (82), aacorlie g; 
acid (¢),amd roc. li 
~ee —— SF aw 
nw 
el 












s)>, Birds Eye Strawberries make the jam 
A that makes this dessert—in more ways 
than one. Split plain cake into three 
layers, spread homemade strawberry 
jam between each layer—top with pow- 
dered sugar and whole strawberries. 


Bottled Grape Juice makes the 
best grape jelly ever to beglamor- 
ize a luncheon special. Top cottage 
cheese salad with a generous dollop 
of grape jelly—and serve a dish 
that'll have the grapevine buzzing! 


<—S> 
Dried Apricots turn into golden treas- @) 
ure when you make apricot jam the \*: 
Certo or Sure-Jell way. Try some on 
hot breads—a breakfast combination 
worth waking up for! 
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When You Teach Jam pane 
Jelly Making with Frozen, Canned, or 
Dried Fruits, or Bottled Fruit Juices! 


These days, any time’s the right time to 
teach jam and jelly making—because you 


and things jell! What’s more, the flavor’s 
that much more delicious, because pre- 








as. no longer have to depend upon fresh fruit. cious juices don’t boil away. Best of all— 
Frozen, canned, or dried fruits, or bottled you get about 50% more yield from the 

“~~ __ eS juices, plus Certo or Sure-Jell, will give same amount of fruit. 
aes you superb results—with half the effort! So...schedule a “jam session” this very 


next week. You'll find it extra-easy, your 
girls will find it extra-fun, and the results 
will be extra-delicious. 


Certo and Sure-Jell, the natural fruit 
pectin products, take the guesswork out 
of jelly making—just a one-minute boil 


ees “> 


Take your pick... 
each does the trick— 


QUICK’ 


<LiquiD 
POWDER> 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


For canned or dried 
fruit or bottled juice rec- 
ipes, see booklet with 
bottle or package; for 
special classroom frozen 






fruit recipes, write to 
Frances Barton, General 
Foods Consumer Ser- 
vice, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. Spec- 


ify quantity required. 
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ALL FRUITS 
AND JUICES 
















Products of General Foods 
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Teacher’s helper works with second graders 


IN PENNSYLVANIA WE TEACH 








diversitied homemaking 


classmates when it is necessary to do so in order 

to keep the activities in the homemaking depart- 
ments in Adams County proceeding according to the 
tempo of life in the community. These young people 
want to be and are cooperating members of family 
groups whether in their homes or in the schools, Be- 
cause the job of a homemaker is diversified (never one 
responsibility alone) so, too, the homemaking education 
programs in many schools have become diversified. 

Diversification of activity is not new to education, 
but is a rather radical departure from the conventional 
method of teaching wherein everyone is doing the same 
thing at the same time. 

The program is one in which many different activ- 
ities are being carried on by many individuals at the 
same time and in the same room with a maximum of 
planning, working and evaluation being done by the 
pupil. The teacher becomes a helper and an adviser, 
a demonstrator and consultant occasionally, and a co- 
ordinator who fits together the pieces of the home- 
making puzzle daily. 

Working in the school under the diversified home- 


| IGH school pupils put proper pressure on their 
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making program is very similar to the mechanics of the 
family group in the home where, too, each individual 
has a role to play and the mother is the pivot around 
which the family unit revolves. 

In diversified homemaking classes teachers and 
pupils together set up stations of work wherein each 
pupil plays a different role. The number, objectives 
and activities of the stations are determined by pupil 
interests and needs, the equipment available and the 
number of pupils in each class. 

The program is aimed at achieving a happy home 
life through providing practice in real life situations. 
There is no sacred way to do this. Mary Stock does it 
one way in New Oxford. Mary Diehl does it another 
in Biglerville. The diversified homemaking program 
may take various forms, but all of the forms use rota- 
tion as a method of progression. Individual rotation is 
a station to station rotation wherein the pupils work on 
an individual basis through the many phases of the 
homemaking program. The teacher at Biglerville 
makes use of individual rotation. Here there are 
eighteen stations in all divided as. follows: 

Laundress, baker, assistant baker, pastry cook, hostess, 
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By Margaret M. Brant 


County Home Economics Education Adviser 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 





A realistic teaching method now being used 
in Pennsylvania is described on these 
pages. The author, who taught home 
economics for seven and one-half years 
in South Middleboro Township, is now adviser 
in Adams, Cumberland and Perry counties 















Beauticians polish their nails 











Cook uses automatic dishwasher 


t 


interior decorator, librarian, craftsman, housekeeper, 
cook, assistant cook, seamstress, assistant seamstress, 
special seamstress, beautician, weaver, nurse’s helper 
and teacher’s helper. 

The specific learnings and activities for each of the 
stations are planned together by pupils and teacher. 
The work outline sheet for the beautician will serve as 
a sample: 
















































Beautician 
Learn to: 

1. Manicure nails 

2. Shampoo and set hair 

3. Apply makeup ‘ 

4. Select colors becoming to face, figure 

5. Select materials favorable to figure, etc., also pat- 
tern 
Activities: 

1. Demonstrate how to manicure nails (on self or 
somebody else) 

2. Shampoo and set someone’s hair 

3. Demonstrate how to care for hair daily (brushing, 
etc.) 

4. Show by means of illustration how “makeup” 
should be applied 

5. Study your own coloring and select becoming ma- 
terials and fabrics 

6. Select a pattern for your figure type 

A. Tall-thin 
B. Tall-heavy 
C, Thin-short 
D. Average 
E. Stocky 

In Biglerville as in all departments using diversifica- 
tion as a method of instruction each pupil progresses 
from station to station until she has experienced all of 
them. Accomplishment is evaluated at the end of each 
station and when all pupils in the group have com- 
pleted the work of all of the stations. 

The justification for this method of presenting home- 
making in the secondary schools is the evidence of con- 
tributions which it makes to the process of social ma- 
turing of adolescents. The first level in this process 
is the establishment of herself as one of the group of her 
own age level. The understandings and_ behaviors 
necessary for group acceptability can be and are out- 
comes of this method of teaching. Self-drive; assump- 
tion of responsibility, development of moral codes, cul- Seamstresses work together 

(Continued on page 212) 








Weaver adds to drapery fabric 
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We work in committees 


By Hazel Taylor Spitze 


Homemaking Teacher, Madison Vocational 
and Adult Education School, Wisconsin 


High school students in Madison, Wisconsin, learn principles of home 


management and consumer education through committee projects. 


This article 


describes the meaningful study plan worked out by one group 


E didn’t have time for each per- 

son to do all the interesting things 

we thought of. Besides, it’s more 
fun working in committees and then 
sharing with each other,” commented 
one high school girl at the close of a 
nine weeks study of home management 
and consumer education. 

This study was initiated after discus- 
sion. Management, we decided, is simply 
choice making, so we began to explore 
ways of making ourselves good “‘choos- 
ers.” What did we have to make choices 
about? As students, what are our re- 
sources? We discovered these: 

Time and energy 

Money 

Goods and services provided by home 

and community 

Do we plan for the use of these re- 
sources? Should we plan for their use? 
As our discussion proceeded, we asked, 
“How do we students spend our first 
resource, time and energy?” We did 
not discuss how will we spend our time 
when we are homemakers? We listed 
these ways: 

Study 

Household tasks 

Work for pay 

Personal care 

Recreation (including reading, music, 

movies, parties, sports, hobbies, ra- 
dio, clubs, etc.) 

To the question, “Do you spend more 
time than you would like to spend in 
study?” many quickly answered yes, so 
we set up the first problem? This was 
how can we spend our study time most 
effectively? 

Then we proceeded to the second 
item and asked such questions as: Are 
we doing our share of the household 
duties, or more or less? Could we do 
our tasks as well or better with less 
expenditure of time and energy? We 
set up other problems: how to conduct 
a time and motion study; how to dis- 
cover correct working heights for vari- 
ous tasks; how to select the most effi- 
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cient tools and equipment for the job. 

Work for pay and personal care were 
the next items. Here we asked such 
questions as these: Is our job a satis- 
factory one, or are we capable of one 
that would command higher wages or 
one that we would enjoy more? Are we 
able to improve on the job so that we 
can expect increased earnings? Do we 
spend enough or too much time on 
personal care? Would we win more 
friends if we spent more time on per- 
sonal grooming? Or do we worry our 
friends because we spend so much time? 
Could we adopt a simpler, but just as 
attractive, hair style and avoid the 
nightly chore of putting it up? Could 
we make our time count double by do- 
ing some of these personal care tasks 
while engaging in some other activity, 
for example, listening to a good radio 
program or discussing some problem 
with mother? 

Up to this point we had been empha- 
sizing the saving of time. Now we 
asked why save time? “We want more 
leisure,” the students answered. We 
then discussed the meaning of leisure 
and tried to discover ways in which 
leisure can enrich living. How do we 
spend our leisure? Reading. What do 
we read? How can reading enrich liv- 
ing? What good reading materials are 
available to us and where? How can 
we join with others who enjoy reading 
in shared experiences? We go to the 
movies. Are they all worth our while? 
If not, how can we judge? Is there a 
better way to use the time we now 
spend loitering in the corner drug store? 
What about hobbies? 

Thus far our activity had been mostly 
discussion, but committee projects were 
beginning. As problems were set up 
through discussion, they were tackled by 
voluntary committees which the stu- 
dents themselves formed according to 
their interests. One group worked on 
the problem of study time, another on 
how to improve dishwashing procedure 


or ironing or cleaning house, and an- 
other on how to evaluate household 
gadgets. Other committees studied stor- 
age arrangements for their clothing or 
for the kitchen, how to enrich living 
through reading or music or hobbies, 
and how to evaluate movies or radio 
programs. The teacher counseled with 
them and pointed to sources of help 
among the townspeople and in the lit- 
erature. Each committee reported to 
the class when it was ready. 

Then we proceeded to ways in which 
students spend their money. Through 
discussion, these uses were revealed: 
recreation, clothes, cosmetics and hair 
care, school supplies and stationery, 
gilts, food, church and charity, cleaning, 
and for some students, sporting goods, 
club dues and travel. Again there was 
committee work on such problems as: 
Shall we budget? Shall we buy on in- 
stallment? What can we learn from 
labels? Where shall we borrow money 
if we must? Can we believe advertis- 
ing? What organizations and publica- 
tions are there to help consumers? 
What legislation to protect consumers? 
How can we stretch our recreation al- 
lowance? 

The reports were interesting. One 
group collected cosmetic advertisements 
and brought samples representing vari- 
ous price levels to class. Then they 
gave demonstrations on class members 
to discover whether advertisers’ claims 
are true and whether price is a de- 
terminant of quality as measured by 
how the girls looked in various ‘‘make- 
ups.” Another group brought copies 
of Consumers’ Research Bulletin, Con- 
sumers’ Union Reports, and other pub- 
lications to class and suggested that the 
department subscribe to at least one. 
They followed up on the cosmetic re- 
port and gave the ratings for various 
cosmetics from the consumer publica- 
tions. A third group presented a skit 
showing conditions before and _ after 

(Concluded on page 206) 
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Home economics in a core program 


By Lucile L. Lurry 


Associate Professor, Home Economies Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


What is the function of home economics in the core curriculum? In the 


following article, based on her doctoral study, Miss Lurry discusses this question. 


Next month she will describe a core program in action 


URRENT educational _ literature 

emphasizes the need for a secondary 

school program that will help all 
youth meet their needs, solve their 
problems and extend their interests— 
all of this within a democratic frame of 
reference. The traditional subject-cen- 
tered curriculum was not constructed in 
terms of these purposes and has often 
proven an obstacle to their achieve- 
ment. 

During the past fifteen years a num- 
ber of schools have experimented with 
various concepts of the core curriculum. 
Educational research has indicated that 
such organization promises the progres- 
sive achievement of the purposes of 
democratic education. As this more 
functional type of curriculum organiza- 
tion has evolved, the different subject- 
matter areas have been called upon to 
rethink their respective roles in the 
educative process. 

In general, home economics has al- 
ways been recognized as an area of the 
secondary school which deals with the 
real-life problems of boys and girls in 
a rather realistic way. However, as we 
look at the organization of the subject- 
centered curriculum, we find that home 
economics reaches only a small _per- 
centage of the students, most of these 
being girls. In the core curriculum, 
home economics has need to analyze 
its contributions to the education of all 
youth as they work together on com- 
mon problems related to personal and 
family living. 

There are several conceptions of the 
core in educational theory and practice. 
The concept which seems to yield most 
in democratic values is when the core 
breaks sharply with the conventional 
subject-centered approach. The scope 
of this portion of the school’s pro- 
gram is the relatively common and per- 
sistent needs, problems and_ interests 
of adolescents in our society. 

School faculties have found it con- 
venient to organize these in broad, pre- 
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planned problem areas and thus more 
closely define the basic curricular struc- 
ture of a particular school. While each 
faculty would need to define its prob- 
lem areas in terms of the students with 
which it deals, the following list is a 
concrete example of what might reason- 
ably be expected when a faculty con- 
siders common adolescent needs, social 
realities and the values of a democratic 
society: 

1. Problems of School Living, 2. 
Problems of Self-Understanding, 3. 
Problems of Finding Values By Which 
We Live, 4. Problems of Social Rela- 
tionship in a Democracy, 5. Problems 
of Employment and _ Vocation, 6. 
Problems of Using and Conserving 
National Resources, 7. Problems of 
Education in American Democracy, 
8. Problems of Constructive Use of 
Leisure, 9. Problems of Family Living, 
10. Problems of Communication, 11. 
Problems of Democratic Government, 
12. Problems of Community and Per 
sonal Health, 13. Problems of Economic 
Relationships In a Democracy, 14. 





1For other statements of problem areas ap- 
propriate for a core program in the high school 
see: Alberty. Harold, Reorganizsing the High 
School Curriculum. New York: MaeMillan Com- 
pany, 1950; Bostwick. Prudence and Reid, Chan- 
dos, A Functional High-School Program, New 
York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 1947; 
Van Til, William. A Social Living Curriculum for 
Post-war Secondary Education (Unpublished Doc- 
toral Dissertation) Columbus, The Ohio State 
University, 1946. 


2Lucile Lola Lurry, The Contribution of 
Home Economics to Selected Problem Areas in 
the Core Curriculum of the Secondary School. 
(Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation) Columbus, 
The Ohio State University, 1949, 


8 For further elaboration of this point of view 
see: Florence Stratemeyer, Hamden  Forkner, 
Margaret McKim, Developing a Curriculum for 
Modern Living. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948; A Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, Volume I, Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy, Establishing the 
Goals, Washington: December 1947; Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, Planning for Amer- 
ican Youth. Washington: National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1944; Hollis Cas- 
well, et al, The American High School. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, Eighth Year- 
book, John Dewey Society; Paul Leonard, De- 
veloping the Secondary School Curriculum. New 
York: Rhinehart & Company, 1946. 


Problems of Critical Thinking, 15. 
Problems of Achieving World Peace, 
16. Problems of Intercultural Tensions. 

Space limits the possibility of elabo- 
ration of these areas, but teachers and 
other curriculum workers can see that 
learning units might be drawn from 
these which represent the persistent 
problems of a personal-social nature 
common to adolescents in our culture. 
It is obvious also that the solutions to 
these problems must use subject-matter 
which cuts across traditional lines. For 
example, a group might have a real 
need to develop a learning unit around 
“Using Our Money Wisely.” In work- 
ing with the various aspects of this 
problem, the group might conceivably 
use subject-matter from economics, psy- 
chology, art, home economics, sociology, 
mathematics and other areas. In other 
words, no subject-matter area has a mo- 
nopoly on the solution of common 
problems. On the other hand, the 
writer’s recent doctoral study showed 
that ninety educators in the general 
field felt that home economics had a 
significant contribution to make in each 
of the areas outlined above as youth 
dealt with common problems related to 
personal and family living.? 

Let us consider briefly why educa- 
tors from all fields point to the impor- 
tance of the contribution home eco- 
nomics might make in the core. ‘There 
is evidence of much concern in the 
literature about education for home and 
family life for all people. In the nu- 
merous formulations of objectives of 
purposes of education, in the mul- 
titudinous analyses of the needs of 
youth as a basis for these purposes, in 
defining the scope of core programs to 
meet youth’s personal-social needs, one 
finds, this ever recurrent theme—all 
youth need to understand the sig- 
nificance of the family for the indi- 
vidual and society and the conditions 
conducive to successful family life. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceeding page) 

In terms of the democratic aspiration, 
there is reason for this concern for edu- 
cation in family living among educators. 
In a technological society homes and 
families continue to transmit the cul- 
tural patterns of that society and to in- 
fluence the basic personality structure 
of all individuals brought up in a 
family. The sense of self-identification 
with one’s own sex role, basic ways of 
getting along with people, love and 
hate, cooperation and competition are 
experienced first in the family. By in- 
cluding such education in the core pro- 
gram an opportunity is afforded to pro- 
vide all youth certain basic experiences 
relating to family life. 

Adolescents face at various maturity 
levels such problems as understanding 
the importance of the family in our 
society, sensing problems to be met in 


effective family relationships, improv- 
ing the effectiveness of their own family 
participation, developing appropriate 
attitudes toward the opposite sex, and 
eventual mate selection and home es- 
tablishment. No problem area outlined 
above as appropriate for inclusion in 
the core program is entirely devoid of 
relationships in these directions. 
Why is the homemaking teacher one 
of the people most strategically situated 
to make a contribution of this type 
through the core program? Home eco- 
nomics, as conceived by pioneers in the 
field, is an area whose major purpose 
is the improvement of personal and 
family living in a democratic society. 
While, at times, some home economists 
have lost sight of this purpose, those 
with real insight have endeavored to 
focus the many activities of the field 
in this general direction. Home eco- 


nomics has, it seems, a strength in the 
core curriculum because of the nature 
of its subject-matter. The homemaking 
teacher draws upon many disciplines in 
helping individuals and families work 
with their problems of living, and she 
brings these areas together in their in- 
terrelated aspects. The homemaking 
teacher, therefore, is used to thinking 
across traditional subject-matter lines. 
She has had to recognize that it would 
be no less than stupid to depend upon 
a knowledge of mathematics per se to 
solve realistically a family budgeting 
problem. 

The core deals very closely with per- 
sonal guidance and, at this point, home 
economics trained people have a fur- 
ther contribution because of the em- 
phasis put on individualized Instruction 
in this area. Students study, for ex- 

(Concluded on page 201) 
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Franee Picks a Star Homemaker 





By Mile. Christian Cossus 


RENCH women recently participated 

in a great homemaking contest or- 
ganized by the Family Social Services. 
This contest was limited to candidates 
between the ages of 18 and 30 who 
had taken post-graduate courses in 
homemaking. ‘They were, therefore, 
factory workers and other employed 
women and young rural housewives. 

Eight hundred young women en- 
rolled in all the French provinces. They 
competed in regional contests on March 
5, 1950, in 18 large cities. This first 
tryout was for the purpose of selecting 
the 100 best candidates. Each winner 
was offered the trip and three day’s visit 
to Paris where the competition for the 
title of Star Homemaker was held. 

The following are the trials which 
had to be faced at the regional contests: 

1. Make braised beef with carrots. 
(Recipe given.) 

2. Prepare mashed potatoes. 

3. Iron a man’s shirt. 

4. Apply a neat four-cornered patch 
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with special stitches and finish. 

5. Take an oral test in child care and 
training, education and home manage- 
ment. 

The one hundred winners were wel- 
comed officially to Paris on March 28. 
They were shown the sights and enter- 
tained. They were very happy, but 
somewhat concerned and anxious about 
facing the contest for the title of Star 
Homemaker at the Grand Palais be- 
fore the public, the press and radio. 

Each one was eager to win, not only 
for the pleasure itself, but also for 
local pride. Each province wanted to 
show that its young women were the 
most competent in France. There were 
also desirable prizes. 

The final contest was more difficult. 

1. Prepare a milanaise timbale and 
pastry puffs with toasted almonds. 

2. Iron a fancy shirtwaist. 

3. Make up an infant’s garment. 

There were a few unfortunate inci- 
dents. Some of the pastries browned 
too much or not enough and some can- 
didates, overly excited, mixed up the 


Here is a story of a contest which a French home 
economist promoted to dramatize to war-weary 
French homemakers their own importance and 
worth to society. The author, Mlle. Cossus, 

who spent four months in the United States 
studying home economics, is on the staff of 
Electricite de France. Her article was trans- 

lated by Marguerite Queneau, a New York State 
health department nutritionist 


front and the back of the child’s jacket. 

At the end, there were only 16 candi- 
dates left. These had to prepare three 
kinds of delicate pastries. 

Eventually came the announcement 
of the winner amid publicity and ac- 
claim. The Star of 1950 was a beau- 
tiful young woman from Auvergne, the 
mother of two children. For her prize 
she chose an electric range and she 
also received an electric wax polisher. 
The newspapers from Auvergne report- 
ed that her husband was quite over- 
come on learning that his wife was the 
Star Homemaker. The winner and her 
companions had a reception at the 
Opera and finished their tour of Paris 
the next day. 

In France we have been gratified to 
note that our young working girls and 
women, after many years of hardships, 
are trying to perfect themselves in 
housekeeping. They are keeping alive 
the ancient traditions of French home- 
making arts, while at the same time 
interesting themselves more and more 
in modern technical improvements. 
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2X: 
Types of water repellent 
finishes 

x There are two main types of water 

repellent finishes: durable and retreat- 
able. 

Durable water repellent finishes are 
not readily removed by washing or dry 
cleaning. This type of finish is applied 
to a new fabric in the mill and re- 
mains on the fabric for at least three 
normal launderings or three normal 
cleanings. This means extra service 
from garments or household textiles, be- 
cause they do not require reprocessing 

Photographs courtesy Du Pont Company if properly laundered or dry cleaned. 
Retreatable water repellent finishes 
are removed in washing or dry 
HERE is a definite trend towards this reason, waterproof fabrics are cleaning and, therefore, must be re- 
the use of finishes to enhance the sometimes warm and uncomfortable, applied each time the garment or 
beauty of fabrics or to increase their but they offer excellent protection household item is laundered or cleaned. 
serviceability. One way to obtain longer against the penetration of water. Although there are products that can 
and better service from certain types A water repellent fabric resists be applied in the home, most of the 
of apparel and household fabrics is to wetting. The yarns shed water, but the available finishes must be applied by 
” nv them treated with water repellent weave Temains porous. Because the the commercial laundry or cleaner. 
;. inishes. weave is not sealed against the passage These retreatable finishes have one 
“4 Fabrics that are properly treated with of water or air, garments made from great advantage in that they need not 
water repellent finishes not only shed these fabrics are much more comfort- necessarily be applied to the yard goods. 
. water, rain and snow, but they resist able than waterproof garments. But ‘They not only can be applied to items 
a the effects of perspiration, resist spots water will soak through them to vary- which need retreatment, but can be ap- 
B en stains of non-oily nature and resist ing degrees depending upon the fabric plied to items which did not have a 
“ iting because they resist dampness. and the finish. water repellent finish when purchased 
: Soil does not penetrate the fiber, but re- Although some fabrics, because of or which have been in service for 
: mains on the surface so that these fab- their fiber content or construction, have some time. 
‘ ined not only stay clean longer, but a natural tendency to resist wetting, Read the label for information re- 
; when soiled are easier to clean or most of them must be treated with a (Continued on page 206) 
launder. 
“ Water repellent finishes are used 
chiefly on fabrics intended for rainwear, : ' a . 
r sports jackets, ski suits, work clothes, Standard Spray Test Ratings 
. children’s snow suits and play clothes. 
, They are being used more and more ’ 
widely on slipcover and drapery fabrics, This che rt shows the standan d spray 
‘ in addition to a wider range of wearing Se used in analyzing water 
apparel. repellent finishes. The sample rated 
‘ 100 shows no sticking or wetting of 
) Water repellent fabrics upper surface; 90 shows slight random 100 
: are not waterproof sticking; 80, wetting of upper sur- 
‘ Water repellency should not be con- face at spray points; 70, partial wet- 
fused with waterproofness. A water- ting of all upper surface; 50, com- 
proof fabric is impermeable to water plete wetting of all upper surface. 
and air. The weave is sealed so that When both upper and lower surfaces 
the fabric “does not breathe.” For are completely wet, the rating is 0 
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RADUATION is the 
(| Red Letter day when girls 
want to look their prettiest. 
Hair is cropped and shiney... 
eyes starry and set on 


goals ahead . . . complexions 
rosy and expressions relaxed. 


White, the traditional 
color, is the choice. Each 
girl makes it personally hers 
by choosing a fabric and 
pattern suited to her figure 
and personality. 


Graduation is only one 
day, but ahead are the gay 
summer months with festive 
parties. So the favorite 
choice is a versatile dress 
with an after-life. It is 
made in a fabric that has 
sufficient body to “hold its 
line” and that is washable to 
keep it sparkling white. 


Opposite page: 

left: ADVANCE pattern 5736, 
sizes 10-18, 25c. Embroidered 
eyelet in an easy-to-make 
dress, zipping down the back 
for good fit and easy exit. 
Nice, too, in chambray or 
dotted swiss. 


center: ADVANCE pattern 5749, 
sizes 9-17, 35c. Separates 

suited to the tailored type, 

but feminine in eyclet 

atop non-crushable linen 

or in cotton lace over pique, 


right: ADVANCE pattern 5758, 
teen-sizes 10-16, 35c. Clever 
lines for a “teener”’ dress 
accented with ready-made spa- 
ghetti trim. Choose sheer 
chambray, lustre cotton or 
washable spun rayon. 


This page: 

left: ADVANCE pattern 5769, 
sizes 9-17, 35c. Understated 
lines for fabrics with design 
interest. Easy-to-make, needs 
only 3 pattern pieces. Try 
cotton lace with pearl but- 
tons or novelty embossed 
pique. 

right: ADVANCE pattern 5541, 
sizes 9-17, 25c. Sheer and 
romantic. Pick embroidered 
organdy, dotted swiss or 

tissue chambray. Trim with 
novelty lace and beading. 
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Wesign by Spool Cotton Company 


Perfect grooming makes this 
attractive teen-ager even pret- 
tier. Her hair is neatly arranged 
in a simple hair-do and she has 
used just enough make-up to 
bring out her youthful good 
looks. She knitted the sweater 
she’s wearing herself. 


It is convertible, with four 
dickeys she can interchange to 
match her mood and the skirt 
she’s wearing. The sweater is 
pearl grey and the tucked bib 
shown here is white. A second 
bib is of red and white stripes 
and the third and fourth are in 
matching grey. One has her in- 
itials embroidered on it. 


To make her four-way sweater, 
she used eight one-ounce balls 
of pearl grey. The white dickey 
took two balls, the striped one 
two balls of white and one of 
red, and the matching grey bibs, 
two balls each. Smoke pearl 
buttons are used on the white 
dickey shown above. 


If you would like a knitting 
guide for this Spool Cotton pat- 
tern, write to Practical Home 
Economics and we will send you 
complete directions free. 
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ANNOUNCER: This is station —— pre- 
senting The Young Homemakers. 
(Theme music) 

EMOGENE: My hair is so frowzy looking. 
This dress is the correct style for me 
and I feel so comfortable in it, but 
I’m not satisfied with my appearance. 
Your hair always looks so smooth 
and shiny and alive, Miss Ann. How 

do you make it look that way? 

Nancy: And, Miss Ann, how can I get 
rid of these bothersome blackheads in 
my chin? 

Marcaret: How can I have beautiful 
hands and fingernails like yours, Miss 
Ann? 

Miss ANN: Since everyone seems to be 
interested, suppose we talk about 
good grooming today. What is the 
first requirement for a good appear- 
ance, Sally? 

SALLy: A healthy body. 

Miss ANN: I am sure you all agree with 
that statement. How can we have 
a healthy body? The body has a bill 
of rights. Were you aware of that? 
The rights are as essential to the hap- 
piness of the body as the bill of 
rights that governs our everyday liv- 
ing is necessary to our happiness. 
Emogene? 

EMOGENE: Are eat right, sleep right, and 
exercise right some of these rights? 


By Bess Jane Barton 


Elementary Homemaking Teacher 
Portland, Oregon 


In the second of a series of radio scripts, 
Miss Ann’s lively discussion group, the 
Young Homemakers, talk about grooming, 
emphasizing ways junior high girls 


can look their prettiest 


600d 
érooming 


Miss ANN: Yes. Can you name more, 
Nancy? 

Nancy: Dress right? 

MARGARET: Our gym teacher is always 
asking us to stand right and sit cor- 
rectly. 

SALLY: I believe what we think has an 
effect on our bodies. When I’m an- 
gry, I feel sick all over. 

Miss Ann: Yes, Sally, what we think has 
a decided effect on our bodies. I can 
get a very bad headache from worry- 
ing. Ruth, can you add another 
right besides think right? 

Rutu: The body has to be clean. Mom 
says she doesn’t see how my poor 
body gets any rest. I curl up in such 
a knot when I go to bed. 

Miss ANN: So much for the healthy 
body. We may be _ disgustingly 
healthy and yet be like a girl I once 
read about. Jean was one of those 
grand girls—healthy and smart and 
dependable—but she had no—well, 
when she came into a room, no one 
gave her the least bit of attention. 
Each one is an individual and we are 
being very unfair to ourselves if we 
do not make the most of our individ- 
uality. Shall we discuss Emogene’s 
curly locks now? 

EMOGENE: It’s a real problem to me, 

(Continued on page 203) 
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in carpets 


HIS year designers and manufacturers are particularly interested 

in interpreting in carpets and rugs the American way of life and so 

the new designs reflect some phase of American living today. 

Examples are the ranch house designs, homespuns, spatterdash and 
American Indian motifs, 

For colors, artists have gone to the great outdoors. Beiges have 
earth tones, greys scale from deep charcoal to pearly oyster, roses have 
been spiced with cinnamon and nutmeg and greens are limitless with 
light shades of new spring wheat to deep forest greens. 

The development of interesting and novel texture weaves has 
reached an all-time high this year. There are texture weaves in two, 
three and even four levels of pile height. Combinations of different 
types of yarn give added textural interest. 

The biggest news in the carpet industry is the use of synthetic fibers. 
A good percentage of the new lines contain rayon and synthetic fibers 
in blends or are entirely of synthetics. Originally the high price of 
wool opened the way for the use of man-made fibers on a permanent 
basis. Manufacturers are now enthusiastic about their new rayon 
yarns and feel these scientifically produced fibers can stand on their 
own merits. The rayon fibers have been expressly developed for car- 
pet manufacture. They are thick and permanently “crimped.” The 
whiteness of the fibers makes it possible for them to be dyed brighte1 
colors and in a greater range of tones. In addition the colors are fast. 
It is claimed that rayon carpets will wear as well as all-wool carpets 
of comparable quality and will not soil any more quickly. ‘Tests indi- 
cate that the crush resistance of rayon pile compares favorably with 


By Lois Cook 


all-wool pile. Because rayon fibers are all long there is less shedding 
than with wool carpets. General care of rayon or rayon-wool blend 
carpets is the same as for all-wool. 

Cotton floorcoverings are also being shown in a variety of designs. 
Cottons are now being woven on wide looms and some on standard 
carpet backs, Others have the backs treated with latex. 


From top to bottom: 


> Chair Caning Homespun by 
Firth Carpet Company is all 
wool fortified with vinyl plastic 
yarn. 

> Marimba is all rayon. Inter- 
locking loops are of varying 
lengths. It is by Bigelow-San- 
ford. 

> Interlude is all-wool. The 
background is of a hard twist. 
It is made by James Lees and 
Sons. 

> El Pueblo is an_ all-wool 
Wilton in round wire and cut 
pile weave by C. H. Masland 
and Sons. 

& Rancheria by Magee Carpet 
Company is all wool. It has 
rambling lines of heavy twist 
across the surface for textural 
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equipment and foods 
join hands at Butler 


By Hattie Lundgren 


Head, Department of Home Economies 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Home economics 


students at Butler learn 
about equipment 


by using it 


WANT to learn to be a good cook,” 

said one freshman when she enrolled 

in home economics at Butler Univer- 
sity in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

This plainly stated aim is typical 
of the desire of home economics stu- 
dents at Butler to learn all they can 
about practical homemaking. A large 
percentage of the enrollment is girls 
who are married or are planning to 
marry soon after graduation. 

Teaching for better homemaking is, 
of course, a goal to inspire any teacher 
of home economics. Our staff cooper- 
ates in planning to make all the sub- 
ject matter fit together like a giant 
jig-saw puzzle in an effort to give the 
students an understanding of how each 
separate unit has its own related place 
in the broad pattern of homemaking. 

In line with this practical approach, 
we do not teach household equipment 
as a separate unit. Instead, the selec- 
tion, care and use of equipment is 
taught as an integral part of all courses. 

The use of kitchen equipment falls 
naturally into the foods and nutrition 
classes. As each food unit is taught, the 
students learn about the equipment 
which is essential to the cookery 


methods being studied. Other tools 
which add ease and convenience to food 
preparation are discussed. The stu- 
dents are encouraged to think of kitchen 
equipment in its relationship to cookery 
results. 

Margaret De Hoff, head of the foods 
department, uses the following tech- 
niques in teaching kitchen equipment 
as a part of foods lessons. She selected 
cooking thermometers as an example 
of how she teaches the use of small 
equipment. 

This general outline may be of help 
to new teachers or to those who have 
not used this method of placing equal 
emphasis on equipment in foods classes. 
The material may seem incomplete, 
since technical and cookery details are 
omitted. However, Mrs. De Hoff feels 
that the teacher must first list the im- 
portant features of all types of equip- 
ment. Then this information is woven 
into classroom and laboratory lesson 
plans. 


Teaching the Use 
of Cooking Thermometers 


One of the first lessons in beginning 
classes is devoted to the study of fac- 
tors which influence the final results 





sert stainless steel thermometer 


1 Mrs. De Hoff shows class how to in- 
through thickest part of the roast 





Cooperation with the school cafe- 
teria gives students a chance to 
cook and carve family-sized roasts 
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of cookery, such as tested recipes and 
the right ingredients, equipment and 
techniques. 

Special emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of accurate measurement of 
both ingredients and temperature. It is 
explained that cooking thermometers 
have now replaced old-fashioned “trial 
and error” temperature tests and that 
thermometers prevent failures caused 
by guesswork. 

The following types of thermometers 
are discussed as useful kitchen aids: 

1. Roast meat thermometer 

2. Deep fat frying thermometer 

3. Candy-jelly thermometer (or a two- 
purpose thermometer designed for both 
deep fat frying and for cooking sugar 
mixtures) 

4. Portable oven thermometer 

5. Portable refrigerator-home freezer 
thermometer 

As the course proceeds, each type of 
thermometer is again studied in rela- 
tion to the type of food preparation for 
which it is used. The construction, cali- 
bration and details of using the dif- 
ferent makes of thermometers on the 
market are the basis of an interestirig 
class discussion. After the students have 
used the various thermometers in the 
foods laboratory they are able to evalu- 
ate the importance of accurate tem- 
peratures to successful results. 


Roast Meat Thermometer 
The roasting of meats in the labora- 
tory is preceded by textbook study and 
class discussions of meat selection and 
cookery. The equipment for roasting 


is considered in detail. Reasons for 
using shallow pans, racks and low oven 
temperatures are given. The girls learn 
that the meat thermometer is the only 
accurate guide to cooking large cuts of 
meat to definite degrees of doneness. 
The meat thermometer is described as 
an instrument designed to record the 
internal temperature of roasts and to 
show plainly when different types of 
meats reach the desired stages. 

The “so-many-minutes-per-pound” 
method is suggested as a means of judg- 
ing the approximate cooking time rather 
than a measure of doneness because 
the style, shape and size of the cut, 
the amount of aging and the amount 
of fat affect the cooking time required. 
Mrs. De Hoff points out that overcook- 
ing may cause excessive shrinkage and 
loss of flavor. 

These simple instructions are re-em- 
phasized just before the roasting ses- 
sion in the laboratory: 

1. Place roast, fat side up, on rack in 
shallow, open pan. 

2. Insert the thermometer into the 
center of the largest muscle. 

3. Roast in slow oven until ther- 
mometer reaches temperature indicating 
doneness for the type of meat being 
roasted. 


Frying Thermometer 
The use of the deep fat frying ther- 
mometer is first taught in vegetable 
cookery lessons. After studying ways 
to vary vegetable service, the students 
learn to deep fry such foods as onions, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and eggplant. 


Advanced classes always request a lesson 
on making doughnuts. 

The girls learn that deep fat fried 
foods will be crispy and appetizing only 
if they are fried at the right tempera- 
tures and for the correct lengths of 
time. A demonstration of what hap- 
pens to foods when the temperature of 
the fat is too low and too high shows 
clearly the need for watching tempera- 
tures carefully. 

Mrs. De Hoff stresses the following 
points at the beginning of the labora- 
tory period. 

1, Use a deep kettle, filled not more 
than half full of fat. 

2. Attach the thermometer to the 
kettle, following the manufacturer’s in- 
structions for the type being used. 

3. Heat the fat slowly to the tem- 
perature given in the recipe. 

4. Dry moist foods with a towel be- 
fore frying. Excessive moisture turns 
into steam and may cause spattering. 

5. Watch the temperature carefully so 
that the fat does not get too hot. 

6. Fry small quantities of food at a 
time, using a frying basket or a slotted 
spoon to lower them into the fat. 

7. Reheat fat to correct temperature 
before frying each batch of food. 


Candy Thermometer 
The same methods apply to teach- 
ing the use of the candy thermometer. 
The students learn that cooking can- 
dies, icings and jellies to the correct 
temperature and using a reliable recipe 
are the most important factors in 

(Concluded on page 202) 











Girls practice inserting thermom- 
eter so the tip rests in the center 
of the largest muscle of the roast 
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thermometer, which is inserted at a 


4 The roast is placed in the oven so 
slight angle, will be easy to read 


Roast is ready to place on platter 
garnished with spiced crab apples. 


Photos from Tel-Tru Thermometers 
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Building their own scale models 


gives students new interest in 


home planning 


i 


By Beatrice Refsnyder 


Home Economics Teacher 
Westport High School, Connecticut 


an unprecedented interest in new 

homes. ‘The attractiveness of low- 
slung ranch houses, the charm of new 
architectural designs and color schemes, 
and the convenience of well-planned 
modern homes have made the average 
citizen eager to bring his home up-to- 
date or to purchase a new one. The 
need for new housing and the desire 
for improvements have created a wide- 
spread enthusiasm for home planning 
which is often communicated by parents 
to their high school age children. 

The girls at Malvern High School on 
Long Island, New York, had a keen 
interest in new homes. They had 
been watching housing developments 
going up every day in their town. It 
was logical to plan a homemaking unit 
centered around modern homes. 

While the unit on housing was being 
prepared, the girls themselves suggested 
that it would be fun to build miniature 
houses, making their own plans and 
constructing the models to scale. 

It occurred to me that building min- 
iature houses would create many worth- 
while learning situations. The person- 
al interest resulting would motivate 
further study of subjects such as plan- 
ning color schemes, buying furniture, 
house cleaning, planning for home 
safety and making furniture. Here was 
a fresh teaching approach with a per- 


T= building boom has generated 
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sonal creative incentive for each girl. 

To begin, it was necessary to evaluate 
various problems of a home builder who 
is facing the task for the first time. 
The cost of the home in relation to 
one’s budget, the choice of a site, zon- 
ing laws, the cost of materials and all 
the factors to be considered before a 
plan was drawn had to be considered. 

Once the girls had chosen their plans, 
the next step was to construct the 
homes in miniature. This would en- 
able them to visualize the home and 
give an opportunity for more ideas to 
grow. The problem of landscaping 
was sure to arise. 

The technique which was followed in 
constructing the miniature model homes 
was similar to that used in making 
children’s cut-outs. The girls chose 
plans of their own or selected them 


from magazines. Large Bristol board 
two-ply paper was used. A scale of one- 
fourth inch to one foot was the 
most popular because it enabled easier 
manipulation of the parts. This made 
a fairly large house. Some pupils de- 
cided to make their houses with one 
foot equalling one-eighth inch, which 
made a neater job, but required finer 
handling of the material. 

The floor plan of the house indi- 
cated how the rooms were laid out and 
was drawn to scale, allowing for plenty 
of Bristol board area around the plan. 
This was necessary because the walls and 
the roof would all be drawn on the 
paper adjoining the floor plan and 
then folded up. 

The next step was to draw the walls 
and the roof to scale so that when 
folded the house would become all one 
unit needing only a little glue on the 
edges to cement the whole house to- 
gether. It was important to draw 
everything on the flat first so that when 
folded no more coloring or drawing 
would be necessary. If the model were 
made to the larger scale the floor plan 
could suggest furnishings and color 
schemes inside the house. Walls could 
be constructed and the roof made re- 
movable so that the interior could be 
used for experimenting with interior 
decorating ideas. 

By folding along the edges, the house 
could be glued together easily. The 
landscaping was done with green 
sponges cut out to form trees and 
shrubbery and placed on a terrain made 
of papier-mache painted green. 

The success of this project was evi- 
dent from the enthusiasm and interest 
the students showed in developing it. 
One student set the model home up as 
a centerpiece for a dinner table. A 
village display put on at the close of the 
year made a big hit. The learning sit- 
uations created by the model home 
served as an incentive to gather an 
informative body of instructional ma- 
terial. As a unit in housing, it served 
in helping the students to achieve 
worthwhile goals in homemaking. 





Students at Malvern High School set up a village display at the end of the 
year, using the scale model houses they built during their home planning unit 
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TOMATO EGG MOLD 


Tomato Layer 
1 envelop unflavored gelatin 1% teaspoon salt 
13%4 cups tomato juice 1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Egg Layer 
1 envelop unflavored gelatin 11% teaspoons grated onion 
1 teaspoon salt 1% cup finely diced celery 


cup chopped green pepper 
cup chopped pimiento 
hard cooked eggs, chopped 







2 tablespoons lemon juice 
teaspoon Tabasco 


| ed 
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METHOD OF PREPARATION 


To make tomato layer, soften gela- 
tin in 4 cup cold tomato juice. 


Heat rest of tomato juice. Add and stir 
until gelatin dissolves. Add salt 
and lemon juice. Chill in mold 

until almost firm. 


To make egg layer, soften gelatin in 
4 cup cold water. Stir over boiling 
water until gelatin dissolves. 

Add salt, lemon juice and 

Tabasco sauce. Cool. 


Add mayonnaise, mixing until smooth. 
Stir in remaining ingredients. Turn 
on tomato layer in pan. Allow to set. 


cup mayonnaise 


1. 


DEMONSTRATION POINTERS 


Cold water separates gelatin particles 
and makes gelatin easy to dissolve. 


To get shape like that in the illustra- 
tion, use a loaf pan for the mold. 
Other pans could be used for a 
different effect. 


This layer contrasts in color and tex- 
ture with the red, translucent to- 
mato layer. Do not allow to set 
before pouring over the 

semi-firm tomato layer. 


Unmold and garnish with ripe olives 
and salad greens. Serve with French 
dressing or mayonnaise. 8 servings. 
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nutrition 
high lights 


By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economies 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Recently Visiting Professor, Temple University 


areas where crop failures are a con- 

stant menace. These people seldom 
have time to recover completely from 
the malnutrition resulting from one 
starvation diet before the next famine 
period arrives. It is now well estab- 
lished that the physical after-effects of 
such long and repeated stress periods 
may be apparent for months or even 
years in formerly healthy bodies. 

Observers of semi-starved people re- 
port excessive weakness, inability to 
maintain weight, cardiac and gastro-in- 
testinal complaints, bone defects, her- 
nia, visual defects and nervousness. In 
some cases, the impairment is so severe 
as to cause complete loss of ability to 
maintain gainful employment. 

The after-effects of these periods of 
starvation have been of great interest 
to nutritionists and to all others in- 
terested in recovery from illness and 
maintenance of good health. Severe 
nutritional injury was undoubtedly suf- 
fered by thousands of prisoners of war 
and inhabitants of concentration camps 
during the last world war. However, 
there has been no objective data avail- 
able on this subject until the recent 
publication of the final results of the 
Minnesota experiment on semi-starva- 
tion.* It will be remembered that the 
subjects used in this experiment were 
32 volunteers who were conscientious 
objectors; they were healthy young men 
between 20 and 33 years of age who 
lived at the Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene of the University of Minnesota 


(Jie where people reside in famine 


* Keys, A. et al, The Biology of Human Star- 
vation, University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
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for a year, Their experimental starva- 
tion diet was planned to simulate that 
in Central and Western Europe under 
conditions of severe food shortage. 

The plan of feeding was as follows: 
For the first three months the subjects 
were placed on a 3500 calorie control 
diet, which maintained the body weight 
of the group while they followed their 
schedule of routine laboratory and 
household chores, 20 miles of walking 
each week and participation in a special 
educational program. 

For the following six months they 
ate the semi-starvation diet typical of 
famine conditions in Northern Europe. 
It consisted of potatoes, cabbage, tur- 
nips and cereals. The caloric value 
of this diet was 1570 calories daily 
(about half of the control diet value) 
With 54.4 grams of protein and 27.! 
grams of fat. Weight was lost rapidly 
at the beginning of the semi-starvation 
period and at the end of six months the 
subjects had lost 24 per cent of their 
body weight. They showed the usual 
symptoms of extreme undernutrition 
such as edema, anemia, polyuria, brady- 
cardia, weakness and depression. Tol- 
erance to heat increased and even dur- 
ing the summertime the subjects slept 
under blankets and wore extra daytime 
clothing. 

The subjects stabilized their weight 
at about 75 per cent of their original 
pre-starvation weights. 

The adjustment to a lower caloric in- 
take showed in part in a decrease in the 
amount of work done and in a lower 
basal metabolic rate. The lowered basal 
rate was found to be due to shrinkage 
of the mass of metabolizing tissue (27.4 
per cent less). Voluntary energy output 
was considerably reduced, although the 
scheduled walking and household chores 
were maintained. The work output of 
the heart decreased by 50 per cent as a 
result of the starvation. 

As a summary of the changes which 
occur in man during starvation, Drs. 
Taylor and Keys conclude: “Man can 
achieve a not inconsiderable adaptation 
to caloric restriction. Part of this 
adaptation is an automatic consequence 
of the use of the body itself as fuel. 
The life of the organism is prolonged 
or maintained closer to normal than 
would otherwise be the case of the 
rather desperate expedient of reducing 
the mass activity of the organism. It is 
clear that the changes due to semi- 
starvation permit man to meet the al- 
tered situation produced by caloric re- 
striction with moderate success.” 

During the rehabilitation period, 
progress of recovery was slow. At the 
end of twelve weeks the subjects in the 
highest calorie group (1200 calories 
above basal diet) had regained only 
60 per cent of the weight lost. Those 
in the 4000 caloric group gained no 


weight during the first six weeks and 
after twelve weeks had regained only 
20 per cent of the weight lost. After 
six months of rehabilitation, the physi- 
cal capacity of the prestarvation state 
was approached. Appetites were in- 
satiable, although the slow recovery of 
weight and vigor was disappointing to 
the subjects. At the end of the twelfth 
week of rehabilitation, twenty of the 
men were allowed absolute freedom in 
their food intake. The response was 
interesting, with 6000 to 7000 calories 
per day being ingested instead of the 
3500 of the control diet. Some ate con- 
tinuously. Prestarvation weights were 
finally reached and exceeded about a 
year after the end of the starvation 
period. 

An important part of this study, to 
be written up in a later issue of this 
magazine, reflects the influence of the 
physical condition on group behavior. 
This has far-reaching implications in 
the socio-political field. Regulations 
which were questioned at first became 
accepted without challenge as_starva- 
tion proceeded. Leadership and initia- 
tive disappeared completely. Starvation 
made them submissive. The morale of 
the group was very low but improved 
during the rehabilitation period. 

The behavior symptoms observed in 
this study duplicated in large measure 
the observations taken of mass starva- 
tion in internment camps in France and 
Germany. These observations point in- 
escapably to the importance of nutri- 
tion in shaping world governments. It 
is a fact that democracy has never 
existed in a country where there was 
not adequate food. 


White Rice Enrichment 


In the Bataan region of the Philip- 
pine Islands a successful experiment in 
the use of enriched white rice as a pre- 
ventive of beriberi has been conducted 
during the past two years.* Since 
October 1948, 63,000 people in seven 
municipalities have used enriched white 
rice exclusively. Examinations of 12,- 
000 persons prior to and after use of 
enriched white rice showed a decline 
from 76 to 94 per cent in the incidence 
of beriberi. In an area set aside as a 
control, 29,000 persons did not use en- 
riched rice exclusively. The incidence 
of beriberi increased in this area during 
the same period. 

In the entire Bataan area the inci- 
dence of beriberi has declined from 263 
per 100,000 in 1947-48 to 28 per 100, 
000 in 1949-50. Infantile beriberi de- 
clined 53 per cent during the last nine 
months of the year when enrichment 
first took place. It is hoped to extend 
the enrichment program to 1,800,000 
additional people by the end of 1951. 





* Report of field trials in Bataan, Philippines, 
from Philippine Institute of Nutrition and Publie 
Health, 1950. 
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Home economist lrene McCarthy supervises tasting panel in Western Beet Sugar test kitchen 





Flavor is more than taste 


LAVOR is an elusive quality. it is 

difficult to measure accurately with 

chemical and other objective tests. 
Subjective tests by tasters are often in- 
fluenced by non-pertinent factors such 
as appearance of the food or variations 
in the taster’s judgment. In addition, 
flavor itself is complex, for it is made up 
of not one, but three sensations—taste, 
smell and touch. 

Nevertheless, flavor is important to 
home economists, food processors and 
others, and efforts have been made to 
analyze its components and to set up 
standards for judging it. 


Taste 

Taste is the sense most commonly 
associated with flavor. There are four 
primary tastes—sweet, sour, salty and 
bitter. Sweetness is typified by sugar, 
sour by lemon, salty by table salt and 
bitter by mature dandelion greens. 
Flavors are usually a mixture of primary 
tastes. Por example, an apple tastes 
both sweet and sour. 

It is believed that separate taste buds 
register each primary flavor. Buds for 
sweetness are centered on the tip of 
the tongue, bitterness on the back, sour 
on the edges, salt near tip and edges. 

Children are more sensitive to taste 
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than older people, which accounts for 
their preference for bland foods. Older 
persons often develop a liking for 
strong-flavored foods because their sense 
of taste has become dulled. Taste 
sensitivity varies from person to _per- 
son, with a few individuals being taste 
blind to certain substances. The 
threshold stimulus (concentration at 
which a flavor is recognized in solution) 
is different for each person and for 
different substances for the same person. 
Temperature also causes variations. 


Scents 


Scent is even more difficult to ana- 
lyze than flavor. An unfamiliar odor 
must usually be described with reference 
to a similar scent. A number of sys- 
tems for classifying odors have been de- 
veloped. The Crocker-Henderson scale, 
which is a means of identifying scents 
by a numerical code, includes four fun- 
damental sensations — fragrant, sour, 
burnt and goaty. 

Odors can be detected both through 
the nostrils and from vapors which rise 
to the nose through the passage at the 
back of the mouth. Odor is important 
to the flavor of many foods—coffee, 
onions and bananas, for example. It is 
a common experience to be unable to 




























By Patricia Appleyard 


taste during a bad cold, because the 
sense of smell is impaired. 


Touch 

A number of tactual sensations in- 
fluence the taste of a food. Extremes of 
heat or cold inhibit the efficiency of taste 
buds. Therefore, hot tea with lemon 
does not taste sour, while melted ice 
cream is much too sweet. A hot sen- 
sation that is actually pain is given by 
black pepper and chili. Alcohol creates 
a sensation of warmth and menthol of 
cold. Both affect parts of the body 
other than the tongue with the same 
sensations. 

Texture is also important. Soggy 
doughnuts, rubbery gelatin or wilted 
lettuce taste different from the same 
foods with desirable textures. 

The way it looks affects the ac- 
ceptability of a food. If two pieces 
are cut from the same cake, one crum- 
bled and the other neat, the good look- 
ing one will probably be preferred. 
Color is also important. In one test, 
blindfolded judges could not tell the 
difference between two pieces of choco 
late, which were identical except that 
one was white. When the blinds were 
removed, they thought the off-color 

(Concluded on next page) 





chocolate far inferior, calling it fatty 
and _ tallowy. In another test, only 
20 percent of a group of tasters could 
identify a lime flavored drink colored 
red instead of the customary green. 


Associations 
Both cultural background and _per- 
sonal experience influence one’s judg- 
ment of food. As Margaret Mead points 
out in her UN booklet on Food and 
People, if you have always been told 
that a certain food is for pigs, being 


offered it comes to mean, “I think of 
you as if you were a pig.” On the 
other hand, foods associated with cele- 
bration, like watermelon with the 
Fourth of July, have pleasant cultural 
associations. 

Equally important is personal ex- 
perience. How many adults dislike 
oatmeal because they were forced to 
eat it as children! Flavors associated 
with medicine are not likely to be 
favorites. A homemaker who prepares 
a casserole dish to save money prob- 





Miss 4-H teaches nutrition 


By Rose S, Florea 


Assistant Extension Editor 
University of Missouri, Columbia 


UT in the Show-Me state young 

folks are having fun learning about 
the kinds of food they should eat in 
order to have good looks, good health 
and a good time. And they're learning 
it through a pretty doll. 

Dressed attractively in a miniature 4- 
H Club uniform, “Miss 4-H” is well 
known and popular throughout her 
home state. But unlike Bergen’s Char- 
lie McCarthy, this petite 4-H Club girl 
does none of the talking. This she 
leaves entirely to Flora Carl, Missouri 
University extension nutritionist, when- 
ever they appear together at a 4-H Club 
meeting for a lesson on nutrition. 

When Miss Carl talks to a Missouri 
4-H Club group, she calls attention to 
the correct posture and healthy color- 
ing of “Miss 4-H”’—and to her neat, 
well pressed clothing. 

Her costume consists of seven articles 
—shoes, hose, slip, blouse, jacket, skirt 
and cap. For that added touch, Miss 
4-H wears a 4-H pin and a smart over- 
shoulder bag. 

The extension nutritionist gives to 
each article of Miss 4-H’s clothing the 
name of one of the Basic Seven foods. 
She tells the club that the meals of the 
day are not complete, any more than 
the costume without the jacket is com- 
plete, unless all Basic Seven food groups 
are represented. 

Picking up the slip, the extension nu- 
tritionist lets it represent milk—one of 
the basic foods in a balanced diet. Says 
she, “You can go without milk (and 
perhaps a slip) for a long time before 
results show. But even if absence of 
the slip doesn’t show, wearing one 
makes the costume look better. And 
drinking milk will make you look bet- 
ter, too.” 

The nutritionist goes on down the 
list using the skirt to represent a serv- 
ing of meat and an egg; the blouse, 
green and yellow vegetables; the jacket, 
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tomatoes or citrus fruits; the hose, po- 
tatoes and other fruits and vegetables; 
the cap, some fat and some sweet; the 
shoes, bread, flour and cereal; the purse, 
6 to 8 glasses of liquid. The badge of 
honor—the 4-H emblem—is the 4-H’ers’ 
reward if they eat everything they 
should without grumbling. 

The nutritionist points out that wear- 
ing two slips will not take the place 
of a blouse or the pair of shoes. Each 
article of clothing in the costume, like 
each food group has its special use. 

The doll has two complete sets of 
clothing. Miss Carl uses the second set 
of clothing to show the young people 
that they can have two servings from 
a food group such as potatoes and other 
fruits and vegetables. She just fastens 
the extra pair of hose beside the doll 
and points out that this extra helping 
of a food isn’t harmful provided all 
seven articles of clothing are on the doll 
showing that all Basic Seven food groups 
were eaten. If the skirt, jacket or any 
of the seven pieces of clothing is miss- 
ing, the extra hose cannot make up for 
this lack. 

So it is with the foods you eat, Miss 
Carl points out. Each food group of 
the Basic Seven contains food necessary 
for good nutrition. Neglecting any one 
may injure health and well being. 


ably eats it with less relish than a 
gourmet who orders it as the supreme 
creation of a famous chef. 


Taste Testing 


Despite the limitations of human 
judgment in regard to flavor, it is 
still the best way food processors and 
home economists have for judging their 
products.. In well-planned taste test- 
ing set-ups every effort is made to pre- 
vent testers from being influenced by 
non-pertinent factors. It is considered 
best to have judges separated so that 
comments and facial expressions of 
others will not influence them. Sam- 
ples are not identified except by code. 
Water, celery or something similar is 
often provided to clear the mouth be- 
tween samples. For the most accurate 
judging, room temperature and extrane- 
ous odors are controlled. 

Efforts have been made to standardize 
taste testing methods so that results 
obtained at different laboratories can 
be compared. In 1950, a conference 
was held in Washington, D. C. to dis- 
cuss this problem. Home economists, 
food technologists and other interested 
persons attended this three-day meet- 
ing sponsored by the USDA Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics. 

The following points were included 
in the conference report: 

1. For preliminary work, many fac- 
tors such as odor, flavor, juciness and 
tenderness may be considered. After 
the experiment begins, analysis should 
be limited to two or three important 
characteristics. 

2. A small, well-trained panel is more 
precise than a large, untrained panel. 
The question of how small such a panel 
can be needs to be studied. 

3. Further research is needed to dis- 
cover how much, if any, carry-over takes 
place when judges trained to analyze 
one product work on a different food. 

4. Even the best tasters vary in the 
accuracy of their judgement because of 
changes in health, psychological status 
and other factors. 

5. There is a need for standardized 
methods of comparing objective judg- 
ments achieved by instruments and 
chemical tests with subjective ratings. 
Directions for objective methods which 
have been worked out by laboratories 
should be assembled as a reference tool 
for laboratory procedure. 

6. Information is needed on the ef- 
fect of surroundings for use in labora- 
tories where it is possible to have 
judging conditions rigidly controlled. 

Because flavor is so important, stu- 
dents should understand it along with 
other factors influencing likes and dis- 
likes for foods. This knowledge will 
motivate them to choose food more 
wisely and to prepare it better. 
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I. DEFINITION 


A fat is a triglyceride of three fatty 
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fats “Rich,” “tender,” “short,” “crisp,” “satisfying,” — the 


use of one of these flattering adjectives in describing a dish usually implies that 
plenty of fat, properly manipulated, has gone into its preparation 


around the kidneys and loins) and 
poultry fat. 


Ill. NUTRITIVE VALUE 

A. Fats are one of the Basic Seven 
foods. ‘Iwo to three tablespoons of 
of butter or fortified margarine per 
day are recommended. Twenty to 25 
percent of the total calories in the 


acids in ester linkage with glycerol. 
Fats are recognized by their characteris- 
tic greasy feel and appearance. Oils are 
fats which are liquid at room tempera- 
ture. 


II. KINDS 
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A. Table fats 


1. Butter is the solidified fat of milk, 
made by churning. It is 80 per cent 
fat. 

2. Margarine is made from refined 
food fats other than butter fat (pri- 
marily cotton and soybean oils) and 
is similar to butter in flavor and nu- 
tritive value. It is also 80 per cent 
fat. 

3. Peanut butter is made from pea- 
nuts and has a higher protein and 
a lower fat content than butter or 
margarine. 


. Shortenings 


1. Lard is the rendered fat of hogs. 
Most lard is steam-rendered. Leaf 
lard, of which only a small amount is 
made, is kettle rendered. It has a 
characteristic flavor which some peo- 
ple prefer. Dry rendering is a third 
method of preparing lard. Lard may 
be stabilized by the addition of an 
anti-oxidant or hydrogenation or 
treated by other methods to give it 
improved flavor and cooking and 
keeping qualities. 

2. Hydrogenated vegetable shorten- 
ings are made of vegetable oils refined 
and chemically treated with hydrogen 
to make them solid fats. These short- 
enings, which are sold under various 
trade names, may also be treated in 
various other ways such as by homoge- 
nization or with emulsifying agents. 

3. Blended shortenings, which are not 
as stable as hydrogenated shortening, 
are lower in price. 


C, Oils 


1, Cottonseed and corn oils are highly 
refined. They are used as salad oils 
and for deep frying. 

2. Olive oil is produced in limited 
quantities and commands a _ higher 
price. Virgin oil is considered su- 
perior to refined oil. 

3. Peanut and soya oil are other types 
available. 


D. Other fats include bacon grease, suet 


(hard beef and mutton fat from 





B. 


C, 


D. 





of 


buying fat. 
habits will 
For example, a_ recent 


average diet should be in the form 
of fat. In high calorie diets, 30 to 
35 per cent of the calories can be 
provided by fat. 

Fats are most valuable for their 
calorie content. One tablespoon of 
a pure fat yields one hundred 
calories, or twice as much energy as 
pure carbohydrate or protein. 

Fats may be carriers of fat soluble 
vitamins A, D and E. Butter and 
fortified margarine are important 
sources of vitamin A. Fish liver oils 
provide vitamins A and D. 

Since fats digest slowly, they give 
meals a staying quality. Fat is manu- 
factured by and stored in the body 
when excess calories are consumed. 
Certain fatty acids, which cannot be 
manufactured by the body, must be 
supplied by the diet; these are called 
essential fatty acids. About one-half 
to two-thirds of the fat 
“hidden” in cooked dishes or is a 
natural constituent of food such as 
cheese, meat and nuts, 


eaten is 


IV. BUYING 


Price, keeping quality, the amount 


that can be used before the fat becomes 
rancid, and the needs and proferences 


the family should be considered in 
The homemaker’s cooking 
influence her choice. 
USDA study 


also 


showed that Southern homemakers buy 
more lard and other shortenings than 
those in other sections of the country. 


A. 





B. 


Table fats 

1. Butter may be government graded 
for quality. Fine butter has a 93 
rating; butter below 92 has a stronger 
flavor. 

2. Margarine should be fortified with 
vitamin A. In states where uncolored 
margarine is sold, the method of 
coloring provided will influence the 
shopper’s choice. 

Shortenings 

Quantities of shortening purchased 


(Concluded on page 208) 
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a training program 
for school lunch managers 


By Mary McCrummen 


Supervisor of Public School 
Lunchrooms, Austin, Texas 


Mrs. McCrummen’s article is based on a talk given before the School Food Serv- 
ice Association meeting in Kansas City last November. It outlines the experi- 
ences of the Austin, Texas public school lunchroom system in developing a work- 


able, effective training program for their managers. Because it tells the story 
of a practical program and is full of ideas which could be adapted to many 
situations, we felt it would be of interest to other school lunch managers 


training period for lunchroom man- 

agers has been held in_ the 
Austin public schools just prior to the 
opening of school. During these years 
there has been a large turnover in man- 
ager personnel. The majority of these 
employees have had no_ institutional 
training or experience. Consequently, 
most of the four-day period has been 
spent in teaching routine operation and 
records. 

In the spring of 1949, however, it was 
realized that the staff was more stable 
and was ready for a longer and more 
advanced training period. That summer 
the teachers’ workshop, a tenth-month 
in-service program, was extended into 
the afternoon. The supervisor of lunch- 
room services was asked if the services 
might be extended to serving lunches 
during the three-week workshop period. 
Here was the opportunity to create for 
the school managers a lunchroom work- 
shop which would operate under real- 


ff a number of years a four-day 
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life conditions since approximately 400 
teachers would be served. 

The lunchroom supervisors deter- 
mined to make this extension of work 
a laboratory for the managers who were 
seeking opportunities to improve their 
techniques. Here, too, was an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate ways in which 
the lunchroom could become an_in- 
tegral part of the total school program. 
Furthermore, all material from the 
workshop could be incorporated in a 
revised handbook for the use of the 
managers. 

After pre-planning by the supervisor, 
and numerous planning sessions with 
managers from the different lunch- 
rooms, a manager and kitchen crew 
were chosen from the lunchroom per- 
sonnel to prepare and to serve the 
meals and to do all the cleaning. One 
of the major duties of this manager 
was to supervise the food preparation 
unit of all those attending workshop. 

Next, the managers were asked to 


choose from subjects sent out by the 
supervisor the specific projects on which 
they would like to work. These activi- 
ties included: 

Food preparation and service 

Time and motion studies 

Serving tools and utensils 

Employee training and job schedules 

Cleaning schedules 

Revision of recipe book 

Cost control 

Revision of records and forms 

Lunchroom safety 

Nutrition education 

Exhibits for special occasions 

Recipes for special occasions 

Garnishes for every day menus 

So that everyone attending might par- 
ticipate in the activities of the program, 
all new managers and others who had 
not previously attended a workshop 
were required to do food preparation 
during the morning. One acted as man- 
ager for the day, supervised the food 
preparation and service, called in the 
orders for the next day and figured the 
food cost for that day. One helped cook 
the meat, another the dessert, etc. Dur- 
ing the serving period, they took turns 
from day to day, serving at the counter, 
acting as cashier and making up the 
daily deposit. 

Those who had had food prepara- 
tion the previous summer worked on 
the subjects of their choice in groups 
of four to six. Each group had a leader 
and a recorder. A definite schedule for 
each participant for each day was 
worked out, thus allocating the amount 
of time for the completion of each 
project. Among these were such pro- 
jects as follows: 

One group undertook to find out 
more about serving tools, utensils and 
dishes and the part they play in the 
appearance of food and the smoothness 
of the service. Before the study was 
ended, lists of tools, utensils and dishes 
with their functions were compiled for 
use by all. 

Recipes for special occasions were 
chosen by another group. Their work 
included testing the recipes, computing 
the cost and placing the finished prod- 
uct on exhibit. 

Realizing that skillful garnishing en- 
hances the appearance and flavor of 
food, another group made lists of gar- 
nishes to be used on meats, vegetables, 
salads and desserts. These lists have 
been invaluable to those managers who 
have little imagination and have added 
immeasurably to the attractiveness of 
our food. 

With the idea of creating interest in 
the lunchroom, one group worked up 
table decorations for special days and 
occasions; for example, Back-to-School, 
Armistice Day, Halloween and Valen- 
tine’s Day. An outline, a sketch and a 
written description of each was sub- 
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mitted to be incorporated in the hand- 
book. The cost of materials for these 
exhibits was limited to one dollar for 
each and most of them were under fifty 
cents. The exhibits were displayed in 
the lunchroom and many teachers be- 
came interested in them as class pro- 
jects. 

Since we are under the National 
Lunchroom Program and are a cen- 
tralized system, managers have to keep 
many records. One of the workshop 
projects, then, was the revising of the 
forms to simplify and improve them. 
The old handbook, also, was revised, 
separating material to be used by man- 
agers from that for employees. 

After lunch all of the lunchroom 
groups met together for round-table 
discussions. The menu, food prepara- 
tion and service were criticized and sug- 
gestions made for their improvement. 
Experiences were exchanged in han- 
dling supervisory problems, in devising 
short cuts in food preparation and in 
discussing many other phases of a man- 
ager’s duties. Skits showing the correct 
and incorrect way of inducting a new 
employee into her job and of the right 
and wrong way to serve on a lunch- 
room counter were put on by the man- 
agers. 

Each day an outside speaker was 
brought in. A school principal talked 
on the lunchroom from the principal's 
point of view. The head of the main- 
tenance department discussed how the 
lunchroom personnel could cooperate 
with that department. Films on nutri- 
tion and employee - supervision were 
shown. Trips were made to the meat 
market and the creamery. 

Since a number of teachers had been 
asking how the lunchroom could be 
used in the educational program the 
opportunity to present a few ideas 
along this line was eagerly used. The 
teachers eating in the lunchroom took 
the part of students. The first day of 
workshop a letter of welcome was given 
each one as he came into the slunch- 
room. One day a mimeographed copy 
of Dr. Mary DeGarmo Bryan’s “Cafe- 
teria Courtesies” as published in the 
School Food Service News was given to 
them. 

To show the value of a balanced diet 
an experiment was undertaken with 
two live white rats. Everyone became 
quite interested in Skit’s progress up 
the “Ladder of Health” on a well-bal- 
anced diet while Skat went down on a 
diet of desserts. Since then a number 
of schools have used rats, guinea pigs 
and chickens in similar experiments to 
show the pupils the effects of diet. 

A food selection score card was given 
out and teacher-students were told to 
rate their own diets for three days. 

As mentioned earlier, table decora- 
tions made by the managers were on 
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display every day. Other illustrations 
of exhibits follow: 

1. Peeled potatoes were placed in 
sterilized jars with the cards “I washed 
my hands with soap and water before 
I peeled this potato,” on one jar, and 
“My hands looked clean so I did not 
wash them before I peeled this potato,” 
on another jar. It was easy to see that 
washing hands before handling food is 
important. 

2. An herb exhibit consisted of a 
variety of herbs in little pots labeled 
with the names of each and suggestions 
for using each one in cooking. 

3. Various animal figures and flowers 
were made of vegetables. 

On the last day of workshop each 
student was given a diploma with the 
names of the managers worked into a 
design forming the border of a note of 
appreciation. The diploma was wrapped 
around a stick of candy and tied with 
a red ribbon. 

Managers, since the workshop, have 
often worked with the teachers in sup- 
plying materials for classroom use. One 
unit in A Guide for Teachers of Mathe- 
matics in Junior High Schools includes 
the use of such lunchroom forms as 
recipe cards, storeroom inventories, 
counter records and government re- 


* ports. The students learn fractions, per- 


centages and the like by figuring the 
daily food cost, increasing recipes and 
comparing the cost of different menus. 

Both the supervisors of lunchroom 
services and the entire service person- 
nel feel that this type of workshop has 
definite advantages. Briefly enumerated, 
they are: 

1. The managers, through working 
together, have gained a splendid feeling 
of kinship. They have had an oppor- 
tunity to see that their problems are 
common to all lunchrooms. This real- 
ization has given each one more confi- 
dence in handling situations. 

2. They have had an opportunity to 
realize they represent a large organiza- 
tion and as such have definite respon- 
sibilities. They are not only responsible 
for food production, food cost, and 
keeping accurate records and reports, 
but for training and developing the 
abilities of their employees. 

3. An improved attitude toward rec- 
ord keeping has developed. Since the 
managers themselves revised the records 
and incorporated them into their hand- 
book, they seem to feel that they are 
important and not just another task 
imposed by their supervisor. 

4. They have an awakened interest 
in the serving of well-seasoned, attrac- 
tive meals. 

5. The teacher-manager relationship 
has improved immeasurably through 
the opportunity the lunchroom person- 
nel had of knowing the teachers at 
workshop. 


In the Austin schools there are three 
Curriculum Days during the regular 
school year. These days, too, are a 
part of the in-service education pro- 
gram. These days are usually held on 
Friday and the children do not come 
to school. As in summer workshop, 
Curriculum Days are used for train- 
ing of managers and other lunchroom 
employees. Ali lunchroom personnel 
are required to meet in one school. 
One manager and one cook are chosen 
to prepare and give a demonstration 
of each dish to be served the group for 
lunch that day. They are chosen be- 
cause they prepare this dish unusually 
well. 

As in the workshop, an outside speak- 
er is brought to the group during their 
get-together hour. This speaker may 
show films on nutrition, hygiene, or 
lead the discussion on some other sub- 
ject of value to all. 

One feature all enjoyed was a quiz 
program. All meat cooks stood up and 
were asked questions such as “What is 
the meaning of ‘to simmer’ and ‘to 
boil’? What food do you prepare by 
this method?” “Give two advantages of 
cooking meat at a low temperature,” 
and so on. Vegetable cooks and des- 
sert cooks had their turns and prizes 
were given to those who stood up the 
longest. This method makes a more 
lasting impression than any other that 
has been used. 

Several times during the year a meet- 
ing of managers is held after school 
when the subjects to be discussed are 
determined by the need at that time. 
At the first of these meetings in the fall 
the managers who attend the state-spon- 
sored workshop in August give a report. 
Instructions for cleaning and closing the 
lunchrooms for the summer are given 
at the May meeting. Other meetings 
are centered on such topics as “Hot 
food must be served hot and cold food 
cold” and “How to use a dish machine 
more effectively and how to clean and 
maintain it.” 

One of the most effective means of 
training during the year is through in- 
dividual conferences. Each manager 
goes to the central office once a week. 
At this time she gets constructive sug- 
gestions on her specific problems. 

In a brief summary such as this, it is 
difficult to give the details that mean 
much in putting over a good training 
program. The Austin lunchroom work- 
shop has evolved over a period of many 
years of growth and was designed to 
meet the needs of lunchroom services as 
they arose. It has meant being con- 
stantly on the alert for ideas and sug- 
gestions that could be used. The 
lunchroom workshop, however, has con- 
tributed to a definite improvement in 
lunchroom throughout — the 
public schools of the city. 


services 
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MAY school lunch menus 








DATE SOUP....8c 


HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25e 


SALADS. .15c 


SANDWICHES. .8c 


DESSERTS. .8c 
























































































































































{ Beef Orange Juice, Ham, Scalloped Potato, | Carrot, Raisin | Egg & Pickle Cottage Pudding 
String Beans, Bread*, Apple Crisp & Nut Peanut Butter * Cherry Sauce 
2 Split Pea Baked Beans, Frankfurter, Cole Slaw, | Waldorf Cottage Cheese Apple Sauce Cake 
Vienna Bread*, Grapefruit Gelatin Tomato 
3 Vegetable Scalloped Beef and Macaroni, Spinach, | Frozen Peach Lettuce, Cream Strawberry 
Cranberry S., Bran Muffin* Cheese, Relish Shortcake 
4 Cream of Orange Juice, Salmon Salad Roll*, Potato | Orange & Sardine & Olive Rhubarb Pie 
Tomato Chips, Fruit Cup Grapefruit American Cheese 
7 Vegetable Orange Juice, Spaghetti, Meat Balls, | Minted Ham Salad Lemon 
Beef Salad, Cheese Sandwich*, Apple Pie| Fruit Cream Cheese, Date Chiffon Pie 
@ Cream of Fruit Juice, Baked Sausage, Mashed | Under the Sea_ | Sliced Tongue Banana 
Celery Potato, Apple S., Prune Coffee Cake* Raspberry Celery, Olive, Nut Cream Pie 
“ Tomato Orange Juice, *% Corned Beef Burger*, | Gingerale Lettuce; Cream Washington Pie 
Peas, Canned Plums, Oatmeal Cooky Cheese, Pickle 
10 Cream of Orange Juice, Ham Loaf, Creamed | Celery, Water- | Cheese Salad Pineapple Upside 
Chicken Potato, Green Beans, Muffin* melon Rind | Jam Down Cake 
{ : Fish Tomato Juice, *% Cheese Omelet, Broc- | Deviled Egg Pimiento Cheese Strawberry 
Chowder coli, Roll*, Strawberry Whip Jelly Chiffon Pie 
14 Cream of Open Grilled Cheese Roll*, Bacon Strip, | Molded Pear Celery & Bacon Chocolate 
Asparagus Sliced Tomato Peanut Butter Chiffon Pie 
15 Beef * Creole Chicken, Cranberry Sauce, Chef | Fruit Tomato Gingerbread, 
Noodle Salad, French Roll* Cream Cheese, Olive Whipped Cream 
{6 Corn Baked Stuffed Potato, Peas, Harvard | Perfection Barbecue Royal Peach Cake 
Chowder Beets, Sliced Ham Sandwich* Jelly 
{7 Vegetable Beef Pie with Vegetables, Biscuit Crust*, | Jellied Peach Lettuce Steamed Date Pud- 
Cranberry Salad, Peach Whip Cheese & Nut ding, Foamy S. 
j g Royal Tomato Juice, Tuna & Egg Salad, Potato | Flamingo American Cheese Apple Pan Dowdy, 
Cheese Chips, Biscuit*, Apple Raisin Pudding Jam mon Sauce 
21 Cream of Cold Ham, Fresh Asparagus, Cheese S.,| Stuffed Plum Fresh Salad Fruit Turnover 
Tomato Baked Potato, Fruit Cup, 4 Spice Cooky Peanut Butter 
22 Vegetable Orange Juice, Hot Beef Sandwich*,| Tomato & Liverwurst on Rye | Cherry Pie 
Chowder Carrot Sticks, Gravy, Cherry Crisp Cucumber Jelly 
23 Cream of Roast Lamb, Mashed Potato, Gravy, Lima | Cabbage & Peanut Butter Apricot Cobbler 
Asparagus Beans, Roll*, Apple Turnover Pineapple Jam 
24 Pea Tomato Juice, Chicken Chop Suey on} Molded Ham, Pumpernickle | Blueberry Tart 
Noodles, Roll*, Grapefruit Vegetable Cheese & Olive 
25 Corn Orange Juice, Vegetable Aspic, Egg /| Frozen Fruit American Cheese Chocolate Chip 
Chowder Salad, Nut Bread and Cream Cheese* Sliced Cucumber Cup Cake 
28 Cream of Orange Juice, Cheeseburger, Tomato | Cranberry Peanut Butter %& Cranberry Crunch 
Mushroom Salad, Grapenut Custard Jelly 
29 Vegetable Orange Juice, Chicken Salad, Roll*,| Pineapple & Lettuce & Bacon Apple Pie 
Beef Potato Chips, Chocolate Pudding Cheese Cheese & Nut 
30 Memorial Day 
3 Cream of Tomato Juice, Cold Cuts, Potato Salad,| Banana & Nut | Egg Salad Roll Chocolate Sponge 
Celery Raisin Bread*, Cherries American Cheese Layer Cake 




















*Fortified margarine served on all breadstuff. S—Sauce. 
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and quantity recipes 


By Marion L. Cronan 
Director of School Lunch 

Brookline High Schoo) 

Brookline, Massachusetts 


Note: ‘These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern. They are served as B Lunches in the Brook- 
line Elementary Schools by reducing the protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 1% cup and fortified margarine to one 
teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B Lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert is often served with 
the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 


* Creole Chicken 
5 lbs. rice 2 thsp. sugar 
1% cups green peppers 6 thsp. salt 
2 cups celery 1 tsp. pepper 
2 cups onion 1 cup cornstarch 
% cup fat 1 pt. water 
1 #10 can tomatoes 3 Ibs. cooked fowl 


1% qts. tomato puree 


Steam rice. Saute chopped peppers, celery and 
onions in fat until vegetables are soft. Add to- 
matoes, puree and seasoning. Simmer. Blend 
cornstarch and water and thicken sauce. Add 
chicken and cook 30 minutes. Serve on steamed 
rice. Makes 50 servings. 


* 
Cherry Sauce 
1% qts. cherry juice 9 tbsp. cornstarch 
3 cups granulated sugar 1% cups cold water 
1 tsp. salt 2 tbsp. butter 


Heat cherry juice to boiling. Add sugar and salt. 
Make a paste of cornstarch and cold water. Add to 
hot sirup. Cook until clear (about 10 minutes.) 
Add butter or margarine. Serve hot. Makes 2 qts. 


* Cranberry Crunch 


2% Ihs. rolled oats 3% Ih. light brown sugar 
1% Ibs. bread flour 2 Ibs. butter 
Y% oz. salt 1 #10 can cranberry sauce 


Combine dry ingredients and mix thoroughly. Cut 
in butter until it is uniformly distributed in dry 
ingredients, making a crumbly mixture. Spread 
half this mixture over the bottom of a greased bak- 
ing sheet. Cover with cranberry sauce, spreading 
to a uniform thickness. Spread the remainder of 
dry ingredients over cranberries. Bake for 45 min- 
utes in 350° oven. Remove from oven and cut 
squares while hot. Serve plain or with whipped 
cream. Makes 50 servings. 
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* Cheese Omelet 
3% Ibs. rice 3 thsp. salt 
1 Ib. butter 3 tbsp. dry mustard 
1% cups flour 4 lbs. cheese, shredded 
3% pts. milk 3% dozen eggs, separated 


Steam or boil the rice. Prepare a cream sauce with 
the butter, flour and milk, Add the salt, mustard 
and cheese, stirring until the cheese is melted. Add 
the cooked rice and well beaten egg yolks. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour into well greased 
11 x 17-inch baking pans. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350°F.) for 40 minutes. Cut each pan into 
12 squares and serve hot. Makes about 50 servings. 


* Corned Beef Burger 

3 qts. corned beef, cooked 34 cup shortening 

3 qts. cooked potatoes, 1 cup minced onions 
chopped fine 50 rolls 


Chop corned beef. Add potatoes. Cook onions 
in shortening until transparent. Mix with meat 
and potato. Make into portions, using #8 scoop. 
Shape round and flatten to 14 inch thickness. 
Brown in just enough fat to keep from sticking. 
Turn. Fry on other side or finish cooking in oven. 
Serve on roll with cheese grilled in broiler or with 
barbecue sauce. Makes 50 servings. 


Spice Cookies 


1 qt. sifted flour 4 tsp. cloves 

A tsp. baking powder 2 cups brown sugar 
1% tsp. salt 1% cups shortening 

2 tbsp. dry milk 11% cups water 

\% cup powdered egg 2 tsp. vanilla 
1% tsp. cinnamon 1 cup raisins 

34 tsp. nutmeg 1 cup nuts 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt, dry milk, 
powdered egg, cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves. Add 
brown sugar, shortening, water and vanilla extract. 
Mix to blend ingredients, Beat 2 minutes at medi- 
um speed on electric mixer. Add raisins and nuts 
and mix thoroughly. Drop by #40 scoop on 
greased baking sheets and bake in moderate oven 
(375°F.) 10 to 12 mniutes. Makes 90 cookies. 
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HE high cost of living, and par- 

ticularly the price of food, is troubl- 

ing homemakers these days. Back in 
January, when the price and wage 
freeze was announced, many foods were 
exempt from the ruling because they 
were selling below parity. At that time 
Economic Stabilization Administrator 
Eric Johnston predicted that food prices 
would not be stabilized before mid- 
summer and that there would be an 
overall rise of five to seven per cent. 
When he made this statement, food was 
already eight per cent more expensive 
than before the Korean war began. 
For home economics teachers, the ris- 
ing cost of food means that new em- 


phasis must be placed on economical 
purchasing and cooking methods. 


Apple Preferences 


Rural women buy more apple butter 
and dricd apples, city women more of 
all other processed apple products. This 
was one of the trends discovered by 
USDA researchers who have been inves- 
tigating consumer preferences in apple 
products. They also found that young 
women and those with higher incomes 
buy more processed apple products than 
older or less well-to-do women. City 
women buy more apple products than 
rural women, many of whom have their 
own apple trees. During the study, 
representative homemakers were quizzed 
on their use of canned and _ frozen 
applesauce, apple butter, canned apples 
for pies, readymade pies, dried apples 
and apple mix, and apple juice. From a 
third to a fifth of the apple crop goes 
to canners and other processors. 


Tinless Tin Cans 

Making tin cans without tin is not a 
new problem for the can industry, but 
defense curtailments on tin use have 
made it once again a pressing one. 
Civilian use of tin for the first quarter 
was curtailed by 20 per cent. Under 
this January order, packers of perish- 
able food were assured all the tin-bear- 
ing cans needed. Many other products 
had to be either limited in output or 
packed in black iron cans. ‘Tin-free 
cans in which a special plastic cement is 
used instead of solder are being tested 
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by some packers of oil and anti-freeze. 
The American Can Company’s continu- 
ing research program is making prog- 
ress toward its goal of developing high 
quality cans made entirely from ma- 
terials available within the United 
States. 


Hungry Children 

A dramatic presentation of the prob- 
lem of proper nutrition for children ap- 
peared in the March issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. In Our Underfed Chil- 
dren, Gladys Denny Schultz reports 
that four-fifths of our school-age chil- 
dren are inadequately fed, two-fifths of 
them seriously so. The article goes on 
to suggest ways in which parents and 
schools can help children to improve 
their dietary habits. Home economics 
teachers will be interested in this ar- 
ticle as a forceful discussion on the 
popular level of the same story they 
tell their classes. 


Special Potato Book Offer 

Food editors and home economists 
from all over the country contributed 
to the new Potato Cook Book compiled 
by the State of Maine. Ruthanna Rus 
sel, editor of Practical Home Economics. 
and Blanche Stover, former editor, 
were among those who submitted their 
favorite potato recipes. Every potato dish 
imaginable is given, including varia- 
tions of such old stand-by’s as baked 





A new condensed chicken consomme has 
recently been introduced by the H. J. 
Heinz Company. This rich, clear soup 
can be served either hot or jellied. 
For a more filling dish, other ingre- 
dients can be added to the consomme 


what's goiné on in foods 


BY PATRICIA APPLEYARD 


and boiled potatoes and novelties like 
potatoes in desserts. 

The colorful booklet sells for 25 cents, 
but Practical’s readers can obtain it by 
sending ten cents to the Maine De- 
velopment Commission, State House, 
Augusta, Maine, with the statement that 
they are readers of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Milk Drinking Reduces 
Butter and Cheese Supply 
Prosperous times have resulted in 
more purchases of fluid milk, leaving 
less for milk products like butter and 
cheese. In February, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported that 
butter production was 20 per cent lower 
than in the previous year and cheese 
production 10 per cent less. Indica- 
tions at that time were that the situa- 
tion was likely to continue through- 
out 1951. Supplies of butter and cheese 
held in storage by the federal govern- 
ment were practically wiped out by 
the increased use of fluid milk. 
What effect the present rising cost 
of food will have on this trend has not 
yet become apparent. 


New Cooky Mix 


Drop cookies, rolled cookies, refrigera- 
tor cookies—all these and more can be 
made from a new cooky mix recently 
introduced to American homemakers. 
By adding such ingredients as peanut 
butter, chocolate morsels, spices, nuts, 
oatmeal and dates, a variety of flavors 
can be obtained. The product is the 
result of ten years of experimentation 
by Helen Britt, head home economist 
of the Nestle company, which produces 
the new cooky mix. 


Pickles and Quickles 


Can you tell a pickle from a quickle? 
Quickle is the name given by pickle 
packers to pickles packed by pasteuriza- 
tion. Since these cucumbers are packed 
while fresh and green, their flavor is 
different from that of brine-cured cu- 
cumbers. If you have never eaten a 
quickle, you might try one to celebrate 
National Pickle Week, May 17 to 26. 
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In Jane’s eighth visit with Marie Gifford, she sees how 
a fine shortening performs; learns how to make better 
pastry with lard. What Jane learns is helpful to her 
in giving a demonstration in her home economics 
. will be helpful to you in your classes, too. 


class... 







Lattice top! Jane rolls remaining pastry, then cuts it in 
even strips, % in. wide, in varied lengths. She pours the 
cooled cherry filling into the shell and begins the lattice 
top by placing the longest pastry strip across the center. 
She continues to weave pastry strips diagonally across 
the top of the pie, weaving under and over. Then cuts 
ends at edge of plate. 
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Armour Star Lard is chosen by Jane for her pie-baking 
demonstration. It’s stored on the open shelf at the grocer’s, 
because it’s the a//-pure lard that stays fresh and sweet with- 
out refrigeration—ready for immediate use in baking tender 
feathery cakes, biscuits and the best pie crust ever. She checks 
the recipe on the label, then heads for her kitchen, where 
the utensils are all set for the demonstration. 


Crimps crust with fingers! To form a pie crust edge 
that will hold in every bit of bubbling cherry filling, Jane 
folds the lower crust over the ends of the lattice top. Then, 
using the index finger of one hand, and first two fingers of 
the other, Jane presses the margin of crust into a series of 
“v's,” being careful not to break edges. “Easy as pie with 
Armour Lard,” says Jane! 
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Quick, easy blending! Jane uses a pastry blender; shows 
how easily Armour Lard blends into the salt and flour with 
just a few strokes across the bowl. Ingredients for 2 crust 
pie: 2 cups flour, measured level; 1 tsp. salt; ?4 cup Armour 
Lard; 4 tbsp. water, at room temperature. After blending, 
Jane sprinkles water over mixture, presses it through with 
side of a spatula until dough holds together in a pliable ball. 


a chen chem pia! 


Top with cherries and bright 
green leaves! After baking at 
425° F. for 25 minutes—or until it’s 
well browned—Jane tops her pie with 
three cherries on stems and a few real 
cherry leaves. Jane’s cheery cherry 
pie rated an “‘A” and lots of “Ahs.” 
Yours will, too! 


FREE for classes and notebooks: 

Study Guide on Pie Baking. Send for 

yours today! 

Use coupon in coupon section 
for free material 


ARMOUR 





CONSUMER SERVICE 
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Easy rolling! Jane uses a lightly floured pastry cloth and 
a covered rolling pin. Jane rolls one-half of the dough 
lightly and evenly to % in. thickness. She cuts shape for 
lower crust 1 in. larger than pie plate. The filling, prepared 
before class, is: 4 tbsp. flour, % tsp. salt mixed with 1 cup 
sugar, juice of 1 No. 2 can of cherries (stirred over low 
heat to thicken), 2 tbsp. of butter, cherries added. 
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J mores « gadgets can be a waste of 





money and storage space. A poor 

choice of general tools makes 
kitchen tasks more difficult. A helpful 
guide for choosing kitchen tools is the 
new USDA booklet Tools for Food 
Preparation and Dishwashing prepared 
by Elizabeth Beveridge. Kitchen tools 
from rolling pins to vegetable brushes 
are covered with pointers on what to 
look for in designing and materials. In 
addition to helps for shopping and 
equipment planning, there is informa- 
tion on care and storage. Single copies 
are free on request from the Office of 
Information, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Self-Storing Storm 
and Sereen Unit 

The beauty of spring and fall has its 
unpleasant side for householders who 
have to climb on ladders and hang out 
windows to change screens for storm 
sashes and vice versa. However, the 
Rusco all-metal self storing combina- 
tion windows make this household 
chore easy. These neat metal units are 
permanently installed oa the windows. 
For summer the screen section is in the 
lower half of the window and the two 
glass storm sections are in the upper 
half, one in front of the other. When 
winter comes, one of the storm sections 
is lowered into the lower half of the 
frame. Winter or summer there is 
nothing to take out or to put in. All 
three inserts slide out of the frame 
easily from the inside of the house for 
washing. Screens are of Lumite plastic 
screen cloth and frames have a baked-on 
aluminum finish. The manufacturer, 
the F. C. Russell Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, also makes a special type of self- 
storing storm units for casement win 
dows. 


How to Refinish Furniture 


The General Finishes Sales and Serv- 
ice Company is offering their bulletins 
on refinishing furniture to home eco- 
nomics teachers and students. Both will 
be interested in these step-by-step in- 
struction sheets. 

This company has three products 
which constitute their Sealacell Process 
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of Penetrating Finishes. They are 
Sealacell, a moisture repellent penetrat- 
ing wood seal, which is for the first 
application on raw wood; Varnowax, 
a semi-penetrating blend of gums and 
waxes, which is for the second applica- 
tion; and Royal Finish, a special blend 
of gums which partly penetrates the 
wood, which is the final coat. The Gen- 
eral Finishes Sales and Service Com- 
pany says this process offers these ad- 
vantages: sanding is done only on the 
raw wood, Sealacell does not raise the 
grain of the wood, no brushes are re- 
quired (all three products can be ap 
plied with cloths), there are no lap 
marks and the finish does not check, 
crack or craze and is highly resistant to 
substances such as alcoholic beverages. 
cosmetics and hot dishes. 

The instruction sheets, explaining in 
detail how to refinish furniture by this 
process, are free. Requests should be 
sent to the General Finishes Sales and 
Service Company, 1548 W. Bruce Street, 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


Twin Fan 
With summer on the way, electric 
fans will be all important. A unique 
feature of the new General Electric 





Pink and white fish swim across a 
black background with blue-green 
seaweed in this Varlar wall cover- 
ing by United Wallpaper, Inc. Soap 
and water will remove dirt and 
grease from its stainproof surface 


What's going on in the home 


BY LOIS COOK 


Twin-Fan ventilator is an automatic 
control. Before going to bed, the user 
places the fan in the bedroom window 
and sets the control dial. The fan cir- 
culates air until the temperature drops 
to the selected degree and then turns 
off automatically. If the room tempera- 
ture rises during the night, the fan au- 
tomatically turns on again. It has 
double fans and each fan can be swung 
around independent of the other to de- 
liver breezes in different directions. The 
unit can be used as a circulator or ex- 
haust fan and fits in double-hung or 
casement windows that are at least 17 
inches wide. It has a three-speed switch 
control. 


Product Briefs 


®Gas and electric range shipments 
reached an all-time peak during 1950, 
according to the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc. Industry- 
wide shipments of domestic gas ranges 
exceeded 3,000,000 units and electric 
ranges, 1,830,000 units. The previous 
peak year was 1948 when 2,750,000 gas 
units and 1,600,000 electric units were 
shipped. 


e Hostess Oven Barbecue is a simple 
gadget which converts any rectangular, 
open, roasting pan into an oven barbe- 
cue. Two brackets, which attach to the 
sides of the pan, hold an 18 inch spit. 
The fowl or roast impaled on the spit 
is suspended away from the pan. Oven 
heat circulates around the meat, brown- 
ing and cooking it evenly. Rupturing 
the skin of a fowl by handling and sub- 
sequent loss of juices is avoided. Shep- 
ard & Co., Los Angeles, is the manufac- 
turer. 


® Coffee-Hottles are small, heat-resistant 
glass bottles originally sold only to 
restaurants for serving coffee. But hav- 
ing proved themselves popular with the 
customers, their manufacturer, the Mc- 
Kee Glass Company of Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, is now distributing them 
through retail stores for home use. The 
bottles are designed to fit into the cup 
for easy serving. They keep the coffee 
hot and the cup warm. Brightly colored 
plastic around the necks insulates them 
for handling. 
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the core curriculum 
(Continued from page 178) 


ample dietaries for themselves and their 
own families; make clothes for them- 
selves; study line, design, color and tex- 
ture in relation to individual figure 
problems; redecorate their own homes; 
plan and carry out parties for their 
own groups. The wide use of the di- 
rected home experience program in the 
secondary schools has helped the home- 
making teacher to develop curriculum 
experiences around the real needs of 
individuals and families in a particular 
community. 

In the fourth place, home economics 
would seem to have a unique function 
in the core because it is the area in the 
secondary school which might be most 
effective in helping boys and girls de- 
velop a sense of the importance of 
homemaking as a career for all people. 

The question foremost, at this point, 
is how the homemaking teacher pro- 
ceeds to make this contribution most 
effectively in the core? Curriculum 
workers who have had experience with 
this problem have suggested that there 
are five ways in which the homemaking 
teacher might help in developing a 
more adequate core program. This 
teacher would always be a member of 
the initial planning group to help the 
core teacher and the students explore 
the various possibilities for learning ex- 
periences in the unit. 

Other contributions in the further 
development and evaluation of the 
learning unit would be defined by the 
nature of the group-planned purposes 
and desired outcomes. The homemak- 
ing teacher might serve the group as 
1. the core teacher, 2. the core coordi- 
nator, 3. a resource person, 4. as a super- 
visor in the home economic laboratory 
when students worked individually and 
in small groups on problems of special 
interest growing out of the study of 
common problems related to personal 
and family living. 

This article has attempted to set 
forth the need for the participation of 
the homemaking teacher in the core 
curriculum as all youth seek to solve 
their common problems in the area of 
personal and family living. It has fur- 
ther suggested a possible scope for the 
core, defined in broad pre-planned 
problem areas, to which the homemak- 
ing teacher might relate her unique 
contributions. Last, it has suggested 
five ways in which the homemaking 
teacher might cooperate with the core 
teacher and the students in developing 
a more adequate core program in the 
secondary school. 

The second article in this series will 
discuss a program of action research re- 
lated to the contribution of home eco- 
nomics to the core program. 
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Bowling is good for girls 
on “those days” 


FALSE: As a teacher you know that lift- 
ing heavy weights is not a good idea at 
“that time of the month.” 

Yet many young girls do themselves 
a lot of harm by playing strenuous 
games on “those days” because no one 
has ever given them a correct explana- 
tion of menstruation. 

Even for teachers, such an explana- 
tion is not always easy. So to help you, 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet called “Growing Up and Lik- 
ing It.” 

Packed with sensible advice, frank 
information and bright illustrations, 
this booklet covers the subject of men- 
struation so thoroughly that it’s been 
approved by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It’ also 
explains the need for comfort, protec- 
tion and proper size in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the new, 
discreet-shape box.) 

For as many free copies as you wish, 
just mail coupon below. 

New, free classroom aid 

If you are planning classroom discus- 
sions of menstruation you'll welcome 
the new Modess Educational Portfolio. 
Contains teaching guide, large anatom- 
ical chart, two booklets on menstrua- 
tion and cards for reordering more free 
material. 

Check coupon below for your free 
Modess Educational Portfolio. 


FREE booklet for each student! Send today! 


Name 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5154-4, Milltown, N. J. 
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equipment and foods 
(Continued from page 185) 


achieving perfect results. Because cor- 
rect cooking temperatures vary accord- 
ing to the ingredients in the recipe, the 
need for exactness in measuring both 
ingredients and temperatures is stressed. 

Before the girls make candy or icing 
in the laboratory, they are shown how 
to test candy thermometers for ac- 
curacy. They place the thermometer in 
a pan of water and allow the water to 
boil for a few minutes. When the 


water boils, the thermometer should 
register 212° F. at sea level. If the 
reading is higher or lower, the number 
of degrees difference is added to or 
subtracted from the temperature given 
in the recipe. 

Points stressed in using the candy 
thermometer are: 

1, Attach the thermometer to the 
edge of the cooking pan at the begin- 
ning of the cooking period, following 
manufacturer’s directions for the ther- 
mometer being used. 

2. Watch the temperature carefully. 





canned foods 


for 


CINErGENCY feeding 


CIVIL DEFENSE PLANS call for the 
use of protectively packaged foods in certain types of 
emergency feeding. Hermetically sealed tin and glass 
containers provide the most complete protection 
against a serious food contamination problem. 

Canned food would not only supply the necessary 
nutrition, but might also be the only source of 


uncontaminated drink. 


Should facilities for home preparation of food be 
disrupted, ready-cooked foods in cans and jars 
would be of vital importance. Time saved in the 
preparation of meals would be much _ needed 


elsewhere. 


A guide outlining the use of canned foods for 
emergency feeding has been prepared. Copies of 
“Canned Foods for Emergency Feeding’ will be 


supplied upon request. 


Have you these 
new and revised 
canned foods 
teaching 
materials? 


ORDER NOW 
. .. USE COUPON 
SERVICE SECTION 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th STREET N.W. « WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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The temperatures of sugar mixtures 
sometimes rise rapidly toward the end 
of the cooking period. 

3. Do not remove pan from heat to 
read the thermometer. 

4. Cook until thermometer registers 
temperature given in recipe. Remove 
from heat immediately. 

5. If the recipe calls for cooling the 
candy to a certain temperature before 
beating, leave the thermometer in the 
mixture as a guide to proper cooling. 


Portable Oven Thermometer 


Since oven temperature is important 
in the baking of pastries, cakes, pud- 
dings and breads and also in meat 
cookery, it is mentioned in several les- 
sons throughout the year. During a 
discussion of thermostatically controlled 
ovens, the girls are reminded that many 
may be faced with the problem of using 
ovens with no thermostats in their own 
homes. The portable oven thermome- 
ter is described as the answer to this 
problem and with a little practice stu- 
dents learn to regulate oven tempera- 
tures for successful baking and _ roast- 
ing. The use of the oven thermome- 
ter in checking the accuracy of thermo- 
statically controlled ovens is also men- 
tioned. 

The students are given the following 
instructions for using oven thermome- 
ters. 

1. Hang or stand the thermometer on 
the rack which is to be used for baking 
or roasting. Place it toward the front 
of the oven for easier reading. 

2. Turn oven on full heat for about 
10 minutes. Read thermometer and 
regulate heat to obtain desired tempera- 
ture. 

38. When the temperature is right, 
place food in oven. Read the ther- 
mometer occasionally and adjust the 
heat as necessary. 


Refrigerator Thermometer 


In lessons on refrigeration and home 
freezing, Mrs. De Hoff points out that 
the portable refrigerator-home freezer 
thermometer is a safeguard in checking 
food storage temperatures. 

The basic instructions are simple. 

1. Hang or stand the thermometer on 
a shelf in the refrigerator or home 
freezer. 

2. Read occasionally and adjust the 
controls to keep temperatures within 
the safe storage zones shown on the 
thermometer. 

e 
More Marriages 


There were five per cent more mar- 
riages in 1950 than in 1949. For each 
month following the outbreak of the 
Korean War a larger number of mar- 
riages were recorded than for the com- 
parable month in the previous year 
of 1949, 
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good grooming 
(Continued from page 182) 


Miss Ann. It makes me very unhappy. 

Miss Ann: You asked me how I make 
my hair look the way it does. Well, 
that’s not very hard to do, Emogene. 
I know that my bodily health affects 
my hair so I practice the health rules. 
Then I brush by hair for shine and 
for smoothness. How often do you 
shampoo your hair? 

EMOGENE: Every two wecks. Mother 
gave me a very good brush for my 
birthday and, beginning tonight, 
I'm going to brush my hair seventy 
times before I go to bed. 

RuTH: Why seventy times, Emogene? 

EMOGENE: Maybe a_ hundred _ times 
would be better. What do you think, 
Miss Ann? 

Miss ANN: Seventy times would be a 
fine start. You can increase the num- 
ber of strokes when you get used to 
doing it. I brush mine a hundred 
times before retiring. Nancy, let’s 
take a look at your chin. 

Nancy: What causes blackheads, Miss 
Ann? 

Miss ANN: Well, all over your face 
there are indentations containing 
little hair follicles. Dust collects in 
these little hollows and mixes with . 
the oil that is in the glands that sur- 
rounds the hair follicles. When this 
dust is not removed by washing, the 
black spot is called a blackhead. 

Nancy: I do wash my face with soap 
and water. 

Miss ANN: That is all right. <A_ soft 
facial brush is almost a must in 
getting rid of blackheads. Use this to 


brush your face. Have a thick lather | 


of good soap. Then rinse with warm 
water to remove all soap. ‘This treat- 
ment should be sufficient. If it isn’t, 
gently press the accumulation out. 
Do not press hard for you will injure 
the skin of your face if you are not 
careful. 

Nancy: Thanks a lot, Miss Ann. 
been ashamed of my chin. 


I’ve 


Miss ANN: It isn’t very noticeable, 
Nancy. Put up your hands, Mar- 
garet. 


Marcaret: I bite my fingernails. 

Miss ANN: That is a bad habit to cure. 
There are several so-called cures, but 
none of them seem to be very success- 
ful. A little friend of mine was un- 
able to stop chewing her nails until 
she went to the university. There 
she was so ashamed of her hands in 
comparison with those of her sorority 
sisters that she just quit. 

Marcaret: I always bite them when I | 
get excited or nervous. 

Miss ANN: Then why don’t you avoid 
getting excited or nervous until your 
nails have grown longer and maybe 
by that time you will have conquered 
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the habit. Ask your family to help 
you. 

MarGareEt: That’s worth trying, Miss 
Ann. I do envy the lovely nails of 
my friends. 

Rutu: Miss Ann, please give us some 
rules for making our hands more 
beautiful. 

Miss ANN: I shall be glad to. Here are 
the rules: Keep the hands scrupulous- 
ly clean. Keep the skin soft and 
smooth by protecting it against rough- 
ness and chapping. And keep the 
nails clean and manicured. 


MARGARET: I received four manicure 





Sheldon’s new catalog 
of Homemaking Furni- 

ture for schools shows a 
high regard for the con- 
servation of space through 
the planned efficiency of 
Sheldon storage units — a 
factor which permits greater use 

of the floor area for the working 
Sheldon planners will be 


groups. 
glad to work with you on any of your 
needs or problems. 


v 
4 


SHELDOS 


Ib 


sets for Christmas. 
Miss ANN: You see, Margaret, others 
are interested in your hands, too. 
SALLY: Miss Ann, none of my family 
have taken a bath for three years. 
EMOGENE: My goodness, Sally! 
SALLY: Our house has only a_ shower. 


Of course, we keep clean, but mother 
bath 
take 


and grandmother wish for a 


room and tub every time they 
a shower. 
Miss ANN: I can imagine one longing 


for a restful bath, Sally. 


(Concluded on page 205) 



















MUSKEGON - MICHIGAN 


Every Homemaking program is the 
better for having the benefit of 


Sheldon planning. 


ru. SHELDON EQUIPMENT compuvy 
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UMMER fashions look particularly 

inviting at this time of year. Clean- 

ing and coolness are two points the 
wise buyer will check in making her se- 
lections. The National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing tells us that if 
consumers were aware of how cleaning 
processes affect some of the fabrics they 
buy, their selection would be more cau- 
tious. 

Apparently, the problems which dry 
cleaners have with some fabrics are le- 
gion. For example, silk organdy is 
likely to become limp and its yarns may 
slip in the cleaning process. Nylon net 
in light colors, which is so popular in 
evening gowns, often becomes grey fram 
air-borne dust while hanging in stores 
or closets and dry cleaners have diffi- 
culty cleaning it satisfactorily. Shan- 
tung also presents special problems such 
as yarn slippage, loss of crispness and 
dullness of appearance after dry clean- 
ing. It takes a lot of fussing by dry 
cleaners to restore the sizing and luster 
so that the customer will not be un- 
happy with the results. 

Rib-weave taffeta is another trouble- 
some fabric because it will not stand 
much abrasion from wear. The fine 
vertical yarns slip, resulting in exposure 
of crosswise filling yarns within the ribs. 
The dry cleaners remind us, too, that 
pure silk printed fabrics may have fugi- 
tive colors and are affected by perspira- 
tion stains and water spots so that col- 
ors run into each other. 

The Institute of Cleaning and Dye- 
ing also calls attention to the non- 
permanence of the so-called “perma- 
nently pleated” petti-pleats which dif- 
fer from ordinary pleated fabrics in that 
they are not uniform in width, are un- 
evenly spaced and irregular in size. 


Fresh Crisp Cotton 

Our favorite summer fabric is under- 
going a face-lifting process which will 
make it stay crisp and fresh-looking for 
a long time. Superset, a finish de- 
veloped by the American Cyanamid 
Company, is a durable resin finish ap- 
plied to cottons at the mill before the 
goods are made into garments. Light 
soil which clings to ordinary cotton fab- 
rics and quickly becomes lodged in the 
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fibers brushes right off cotton which has 
been treated with Superset finish. It is 
said that this finish will not wash out 
and that starching after laundering is 
unnecessary. Practically anything and 
everything of cotton can be made 
wrinkle-resistant and soil-resistant with 
this new process. It can also be used 
on. viscose rayons and acetate rayons. 


American Lace 

A campaign, centering in Rhode Is- 
land, where more than 60 per cent 
of the lace industry in America is con- 
centrated, has been started to make lace 
a permanent factor in feminine fash- 
ions. The industry supports 5,000 work- 
ers in Rhode Island and the headquar- 
ters of the American Lace Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., is located in 
Providence, R. I. 


Plastie “Fabrie”’ 


To sponsor their product the Bakelite 
Division of the Union Carbide and 
Chemical Company cooperated with 
some of their manufacturers in exhibit- 
ing household furnishings made of plas- 
tics which resembled fabrics, leather, 
wood, wall paper, screening, and other 
items. It was very confusing, because 
some of the items look so much like 
their originals that one could be easily 
fooled. For example, the “quilted” 
plastic material could double for quilted 
glazed chintz and the plastic “leather” 
would not be afraid to look a good steer 
in the face. 

We were told that some of this sheet 
plastic would be available in the de- 
partment stores, soon. If you have made 
shower curtains, aprons, curtains, etc. 





These plastics have new surface effects 


what's going on in textiles 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


out of the existing types in the stores 
you must have found out that it takes 
careful handling and special techniques. 
When sewing plastic fabrics remember: 
(1) To use about 7 to 8 stitches to the 
inch on sewing machine; (2) thin 
needles (about size 11) are recom- 
mended; (3) cotton thread, mercerized 
preferred, will not cut fabric nor 
shrink; (4) light pressure and _ light 
tension are best; (5) mark perforations 
with pencil or crayon; (6) use weights 
instead of pins for holding patterns in 
place. 


Have You Seen? 

... the new light weight canvas called 
Armo Evershape which is especially suit- 
able for preserving the shape of collars, 
cuffs, peplums, etc. on dresses. It is 
made by Sheerr Bros., who also manu- 
facture the Armo hair canvas, an inter- 
facing for coats and suits. 

. the off and on shields made by 
Kleinert which solve the problem of pro- 
tecting dresses with dolman, kimono, 
and raglan sleeves. One simply slips 
on the shields and clasps them to shoul- 
der straps. 


The Everfast Guarantee 

Fabrics given the Everfast guarantee 
of colorfastness have been subjected to 
six severe tests. These are: 

1. the barrel test—vat boiling with 
strong cleansing agents under steam 
pressure 

2. the severe laundry test—boiling in 
strong soap and laundry powder solu- 
tion 

3. chemic or bleaching powder solu- 
tion test—submitting to chlorine solu- 
tion, then washing 

4. hot iron test—wetting fabric, then 
placing on white cloth and pressing at 
a high temperature to see if color 
changes or marks off 

5. light test—subjecting to fadome- 
ter exposure 

6. crocking or rubbing test—rubbing 
fabric innumerable times on bleached 
muslin 

If a garment with the Everfast label 
fades, the company will not only re- 
fund the cost of the material, but the 
cost of making the garment. 
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good grooming 
(Continued from page 203) 


RurH: Talk about my shoulders next, 
Miss Ann. 

Miss ANN: Stand up, Ruth, and let’s see 
how crooked you are. ‘The left shoul 
der seems a little lower than the 
right. You can correct your uneven 
shoulders by carrying your books and 
packages in your left arm. Never carry 
anything in your right arm that 
would cause the right shoulder to be 
raised. I had the same difficulty 
when I was your age, and that is 
what I did to get my shoulders even. 

Rutu: I'll try that, Miss Ann. My 
right shoulder blade is still sticking 
out, though. 

Miss ANN: We can’t have that happen 
ing. It doesn’t look good in a sleeve- 
less, low back dress, does it? 

RutH: No. That bothers me. 

Miss Ann: A straight back is a matter 
of correct posture, Ruth. Here, do 
this. Stand as erect as you can. Now 
pull in your chin. 

Satty: Why, Miss Ann, Ruth's back is 
as straight as mine. Did pulling in 
her chin do that? 

Miss ANN: Yes, Sally. By pulling in 
her chin, Ruth has put her body in 
balance. 

Rutu: That is a simple thing to do, 
Miss Ann. Never again is daddy go- 
ing to remind me to straighten up. 
My boy cousin has a habit of slapping 
me on the back and yelling, “Get 
your head off your knees, sister.” He 
always does it at the most embarrass- 
ing moment. 

SALLy: Brothers and boy cousins can be 
so unkind. How am I to learn to 
walk like a lady, Miss Ann? 

Miss ANN: An exercise as old as the 
human race, I guess, is to walk with 
some sort of weight balanced on your 
head. You have to walk evenly and 
put your feet down properly or the 
weight falls off. Practice walking with 
with a book on your head, Sally. Be 
sure to walk up and downstairs. Try 
sitting down and getting up. Most 
people just flop when they sit down. 

Nancy: Do you think nail polish is 
correct for girls our age? 

Miss ANN: No, Nancy. School girls 
have so many things to interest them 
that they neglect to care for their 
nails and a nail with the polish crack- 
ing off is very ugly. I have noticed 
that many little girls who use nail 
polish have uninteresting hands and 
the bright polish only emphasizes the 
bad points. Older women are guilty 
of this, too. 

EMoGENE: My mother says that a_per- 
son should always act her age and 
it is a clever little girl that can act 
like a little girl. 

Miss Ann: Your mother understands 
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that little girls have such a longing | 
to grow up that it is really hard I 
them to be the little girls they should | 
be. | 

EMOGENE: I think she must. May I 
ask you a personal question, Miss 
Ann? 

Miss ANN: Oh, surely, Emogene. What 
is it? 

I MOGENE: You always look so fresh and | 
well dressed. Do you wear make-up? | 

Miss ANN: Yes. 

SALLY: How do you manage to look 
so natural, Miss Ann? 

Miss ANN: That is a deep secret, Sally. 
If you promise never to let anyone 
in on the secret, I'll tell you. 

Girts: We promise. 

Miss ANN: Well, first of all, making up | 
takes time. Not less than fifteen min- 
utes a day. Rule number one is to 
have the face clean—beautifully clean | 
and as smooth as good care can make | 
it. Always use cream rouge before | 
you powder and dry rouge after you | 
powder and again powder over it. | 
Rouge must have a natural blush. 
So place it where color usually a . 
in your face on the cheek bones. 
sparingly. 

RutH: Tell us about lipstick, too, Miss 
Ann. 

Miss ANN: All right. When you pow- | 
der your face, powder your lips, too. | 
Color takes better when lips are dry. | 
Slightly separate your lips. Start at 
center of upper lip, bearing down 
lightly. Follow the natural line of 
your mouth. Fill in lower lip with 
one sweep of the lipstick from left to 
right. Press upper lip against lower 
to transfer color evenly. Now close 
your lips over a cleansing tissue to 
blot up excess. Dab a little powder 
on to set color. Lastly, moisten your 
lips with your tongue. That’s about 
all there is to it. 

Marcaret: Oh, Miss Ann, does it take 
all that work? I’d rather just have 
my bare healthy face. 

Nancy: I’m glad you told us about 
rouge and lipstick. Some of my 
friends look like clowns when they 
make up. I want to look natural. 

Miss ANN: You girls have good taste 
about things. I am sure you will | 
never look like Indians on the war- 
path. 

EMOGENE: Thank you, Miss Ann, for a 
most interesting and helpful after- 
noon. We will keep your secrets. 
But it does seem unnatural to have 
to work so hard to be natural. 

Miss ANN: Girls, your tup to toe beauty 
is not only your proudest posses- 
sion, but your duty. By being a 
strong, healthy, lovely person, you 
are made happy and you are an in- | 
spiration to others. Loveliness is per- 
sonal—it’s you at your best! 

(Theme music) | 
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NECCHI 


Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 





Don’t buy any sewing machine until you've 
seen the fascinating demonstration of the 
Necchi. Then you'll know why the Necchi as- 
sures easier, faster, more beautiful sewing 
Yet the Necchi costs no more than ordinary 
sewing machines! 


Look for your local 
Necchi Sewing Circle, 
your guarantee of 
nation-wide service. 





BUDGET TERMS * GENEROUS TRADE-INS 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 
Use Coupon on page 210 


Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp., Dept. 117 


164 West 25th Street, New York 1, 
In Canada: 464 McGill St., Montreal, 7 OA 
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JUNIOR - SENIOR 
BANQUETS ! - - $5.00 


SUITABLE FOR MOTHER'S 
DAY OR HOME EC BANQUETS 


ORDER ONE OF THESE 
“PACKAGE” BANQUETS TODAY! 


A PACKAGE BANQUET CONTAINS 


1. COMPLETE instructions 
for the banquet 

2. PLANS for the program 
and entertainment 

3. PATTERNS for the table 
decorations, center-piece, 
invitation, place card, nut- 
cup, candle holders, and 
program cover. 


4. DECORATIVE PAPER 
AND MATERIALS to 
make all the above items 
for FIFTY guests. 


This makes your banquet dec- 
orations cost only 10c a guest: 
simple, convenient, economical, 
—and saves you both time and 
money. 


YOUR CHOICE OF TEN 
BANQUETS 


I—Star Dust Banquet . .$5.00 
II—Circus Banquet ...$5.00 
I{I—Hawaiian Banquet $5.00 
I1V—Dutch Banquet . . . $5.00 
V—Wishing Well 

cei CREE $5.00 
VI—May Day Banquet $5.00 
VII—Flower Garden 


Banquet eee $5.00 
ViiI—Mother Goose 
Banquet Seer $5.00 


[X—Western Banquet . $5.00 
.. .$5.00 


ORDER A “PACKAGE 
BANQUET” TODAY 


X—Indian Banquet 


From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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| munity. 


we work in committees 
(Continued from page 176) 


passage of the Pure Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. Still another planned 
and gave a party to show how recrea- 
tion can be inexpensive and still very 
enjoyable. 

Then followed a discussion of re- 
sources provided by the home and com- 
The lists were long, surpris- 


| ingly so to some, and many of the 
| committee projects at this stage dealt 


with getting) better acquainted with or 


| making better use of the resources thus 


provided. A greater appreciation of 
such resources resulted in some cases, 
too. An extension of community pro- 
vided resources may be the goal of some 
committees, for example, the establish- 


; ment of a Youth Recreation Center if 


there is none. 

The final chapter in the unit was con 
cerned with sharing the information 
and ideas with others in the commun- 
ity, particularly mothers of class mem- 
bers and other homemakers. It was de- 
cided to have an afternoon of open 
house at which there would be exhibits, 
demonstrations, bulletin board displays, 
skits, etc., to help teach others what 
they had learned. Some committees 
had a contribution ready from previous 


| work, but there were new problems, 


too. These included publicizing the 
open house, work on buying food wisely 
(since homemakers spend much _ for 


food and students little except for drug 


| store treats), an 


investigation of the 
relative advantages of renting or buying 
a house, collection of bulletins of assist- 
ance to homemakers and preparation of 
refreshments for those who attended. 

Open house was a great event, a fit- 


| ting culminating activity for nine weeks 


| of work and fun. 


| cost little or 


There were several 
exhibits, among them one of free and 
inexpensive bulletins on various phases 
of home management, one on gifts that 
nothing with emphasis 


| on those that are quickly made, one on 
| household gadgets that are and are not 


worth the money and storage space, and 
one on misleading labels and advertis- 
ing. 

There were 
These were the cosmetic demonstration 
the girls had done in class, another on 


demonstrations, too. 


| various dishes prepared with dried skim 


milk and with whole fresh milk to com- 
pare palatability, nutritional value and 
cost, another to show short cuts in sew- 
ing which they had learned in an 
earlier unit, and others to explain how 
the storage space in one of their unit 
kitchens had been improved, to show 
how to determine correct working 
heights for dishwashing, ironing, etc., 
and to suggest ways of decreasing time 
and motions in household tasks. 

There were also posters. For example, 


there was one explaining how the fam- 
ily can use community provided re- 
sources, and another showing how to 
secure help in evaluating movies and 


radio programs. Other pertinent sug- 
gestions were given to the homemakers 


in a skit in which a bride-to-be was pre- 


sented a “shower,” cach gift being a bit 
of information. 

While the guests were sipping tea, 
class hostesses suggested casually that 
the homemakers might continue their 
study of these and other problems in an 
adult class—which is just what they did, 
and that teacher's difficulties in organ- 
izing adult classes were gone forever. 


water repellent finishes 
(Continued from page 179) 


garding the durability of the finish and 
the care required to prolong its service- 
ability. 


Evaluation of water repellent 
treatments 

The Spray Test is a standard labora- 
tory method used to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness and durability of water-re- 
pellent treatments by measuring to 
what degree the fibers and yarns resist 
wetting when new and after being sub- 
mitted to accelerated washing or dry 
cleaning tests. This test does not 
measure the resistance to the penetra- 
tion of water through a fabric. 

The apparatus used for the test is 
called the spray tester and consists of 
a stand holding a spraying device di- 
rectly over a wooden support for the 
specimen under test. It includes a metal 
hoop for the test specimen and a rating 
chart. 

After “conditioning” for at least four 
hours, the test specimen is fastened in 
the metal hoop and placed on_ the 
stand of the tester. A measured amount 
of water is poured into the funnel and 
allowed to spray onto the test speci- 
men. 

Upon completion of the spraying 
period, the hoop is tapped against a 
solid object according to a_ prescribed 
method. After tapping the wet or 
spotted pattern is compared with the 
rating chart which is reproduced in the 
accompanying illustration. The test 
specimen is assigned a rating accord- 
ing to the nearest standard in_ the 
rating chart. At least three specimens, 
taken from widely distributed areas ol 
the fabric, are tested in order to obtain 
the average resistance to wetting. (For 
detailed test procedure see American 
Associated Textile Chemists & Colorists’ 
1950 Technical Manual and Year Book. 
Vol. 26, pp. 135-136.) 

A durable finish has a spray rating 
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of at least 90 for smooth fabrics and 
80 for rough fabrics prior to launder- 
ing or cleaning, and a spray rating of 
at least 70 after being subjected to 
three accelerated laundering and dry 
cleaning tests. 

A retreatable finish has a spray rating 
of at least 80 for smooth fabrics and 
70 for rough fabrics. This type finish 
is not expected to withstand the laun- 
dering or cleaning tests. 


Measuring resistance to 
water penetration 

A water repellent finish does not nec- 
essarily make a fabric satisfactory for 
rainwear. To be satisfactory for outer 
wear a fabric must not only resist wet 
ting, it must also have a certain degree 
of resistance to water penetration. 

Resistance to water penetration is in- 
fluenced by the effectiveness of the 
water repellent treatment, the thickness 
of the fabric, the closeness of the weave, 
the pressure of the water to which it is 
exposed and the length of exposure. 

The Resistance to Rain Test is a 
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Photo courtesy AATCC 1950 Yearbook 


This apparatus called a rain tester 
measures the resistance of textile 
fabrics to penetration by water 
sprays of varying intensities. For 
a detailed explanation, see above 
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standard laboratory method for meas- 
uring to what degree a fabric resists 
water penetration. It is used to predict 
whether or not a fabric would be satis- 
factory in a rain of particular intensity 
or duration. In other words, the test 
can be used to determine if the fabric 
may be expected to give sufficient pro- 
tection in light showers, moderate rain 
or heavy rain. 

The apparatus used for the test is 
called the rain tester and consists of an 
adjustable water column acting through 
a nozzle against the specimen to be 
tested. The specimen to be tested is 
backed with standardized blotting pa- 
per which has been weighed and 
mounted on a rigid support 12 inches 
from the face of the spray nozzle. The 
blotter-backed test specimen is then 
submitted to a horizontal water spray 
under a head of 2, 3 or 4 feet for a 
period of | to 5 minutes depending 
upon the classification being deter- 
mined. At the end of the spray period, 
the blotter is carefully removed and 
quickly weighed. Water penetration is 
indicated by the increase in weight of 
the blotter. (For detailed test proce- 
dure see American Association Textile 
Chemists & Colorists’ 1950 Technical 
Manual and Year Book, Vol. 26, pp. 
137-138.) 


Proper care is important 


Fabrics treated with water-repellent 
finishes must be kept clean, because soil 
reduces the resistance to wetting. The 
tag or label will tell if the merchandise 
should be washed or drycleaned. Re- 
member that washability is determined 
not only by the color resistance of the 
fabric, lining and trimmings, but also 
by the design and construction details. 

Soap also interferes with resistance to 
wetting. If the merchandise is washed 
it must be thoroughly rinsed to remove 
all trace of soap. If drycleaning is rec- 
ommended, the dry cleaner should be 
advised to wet clean and rinse out all 
the soap, or to use only pure, clean 
solvent without soap. 

Unless the manufacturer specifically 
recommends it, chlorine bleach should 
not be used on fabrics that have water 
repellent finishes. The finish may be 
the type that combines with chlorine to 
cause discoloration or weakening of the 


fabric. 
. 


Repairing Turkish Towels 


When Turkish towels become worn, 
darn basket weave fashion over thin 
and pulled spots with four ply cotton, 
trim the ragged hems and bind the hem 
ends with an extra wide bias binding. 
You will be surprised at how attractive 
a seemingly worn towel will look and 
at how much longer it will last. 
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Fits prettily fits pre 
cisely, under all your 
dresses. Alencon-type 
lace embroidery 
accented by a border of 
dainty scallops; deep- 
matching lace highlights 
the hemline. In multi- 
filament rayon crepe 
White, pink, navy, and 
black at favorite stores 
About $4.00. 


Whether you're short, 
average, or tall, this 
Seamprufe Size-u-matic 
slip fits automatically. 
Just give your height 
and bust measurements 
and you get perfect fit 
thanks to precision 
patterns in figure- 
proportioned sizes {}) 





SIZE-U-MATIC FIT 





SEVEN SIZES 
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EACH HEIGHT \/ r 
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NOTE: Height Measured With Shoes On 


free booklet and chart 
“Evolution of a Slip” 


In the booklet: an authoritative text and 


Tate 32-44 
—— Average 32-44 — 

















story-in-pictures. From fabric selection, 
to finished garment. There is a 
carefully-written text for teaching 

The accompanying WALL CHART, ideo! 
for classroom use, features large-size 
illustrations of principal processes 

and step-by-step descriptions 


Mail coupon in coupon section to 


Educational Division Stanff Ir 


412 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
SLIPS © PETTICOATS © GOWNS ¢& PAJAMAS 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING* BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Feremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 








45 Samples of Furniture Woods—$7.50 


LEARN TO IDENTIFY FURNITURE WOODS 
FROM THESE SAMPLES 





PINE MAHOGANY MAPLE CHERRY 
EACH SAMPLE IS LARGE & CAREFULLY 
LABELED 

With the 45 samples of furniture woods in 
this kit your students will become familiar with 
ALL the common varieties used in America. 
Each is of good size, 5%” x 2%” x %4”; and on 
the back of each sample is a label giving com- 
plete information about the wood and its use in 
making furniture. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Clothing and Textiles 
Undergraduate 
Tailoring, Textile Design 
Undergraduate and graduate: 
Fiat Pattern and Draping, Home Furnishing, 
Historic Textiles 
Foods and Nutrition 
Undergraduate: 
Nutrition 
Undergraduate and graduate: 

Demonstration, Nutrition of the Infant 
and ee Scientific Principles of Food Prep- 
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Household Administration 
Undergraduate: 
Child 
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books in review 
(Continued from page 168) 


are included. Copies are sold for 25 
cents by the Imperial Paper and Color 
Corporation, Glen Falls, New York. 


Let’s Talk About Sugar is a teacher's 
handbook on sugar and its role in nutri- 
tion and cooking. It includes much 
good material especially prepared for 
home economists. A recipe folder called 
Know Your Way with Sugar is a com- 
panion publication for students. Copies 
can be obtained from the Western Beet 
Sugar Producers, Inc., 2 Pine Street, San 
Francisco 11, California. 


Milk Made Candies is a new booklet 
of recipes for candies made with evap- 
orated milk. The booklet is handsome- 
ly illustrated with a number of pho- 
tographs and ideas for varying many 
of the basic recipes are given. Copies 
can be obtained free from the Evap- 
orated Milk Association, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


fats 
(Continued from page 191) 


will depend on keeping quality and 
frequency of use. Lard has excel- 
lent shortening qualities. Hydro- 
genated fats are good shorteners, can 
also be used for frying and keep well. 

C. Oils 
Oils are purchased mainly for use as 
salad dressing bases and for frying, 
although they can be used for other 
purposes. Some prefer the flavor of 
olive oil for dressing, but it is too un- 
stable for deep frying. 

D. Home rendered fats are economical 
and give added flavor to many foods. 


V. STORAGE 
A. Most fats have a tendency to ab- 





sorb odors and become rancid. But- | 


ter and margarine should be care- 


fully wrapped and refrigerated. Salad | 
oils should also be stored in a cool | 


place. Dressings should be kept cool, 
as should lard, blended shortenings 
and pork fat. All-hydrogenated vege- 
table shortenings are kept in a closed 
container at room temperature. 


B. Fats used for deep frying should be | 


strained when cool and stored in a 
covered container. Slices of potato 
may be cooked in the fat to remove 
strong flavors. 

C. Home rendered fats spoil quickly 


and should be used as soon as pos- | 


sible. 
VI. USES IN COOKING 


A. Frying. There are two important | 


types of frying—deep frying and shal- 


| 
| 


low frying or sauteing. For deep 
frying, a fat with a high smoke tem- 
perature is necessary. Refined corn 
and cottonseed oils and hydrogenated 
vegetable fats are examples of fats 
suitable for deep frying. Butter and 
olive oil, which decompose at low 
temperatures, are not appropriate. 
Frying fat can be used over again if 
properly cared for, but will become 
less stable after each frying. A ther- 
mometer is the best way to judge 
temperature; fat should never be al- 
lowed to smoke. Pan frying uses less 
fat and the food must be turned dur- 
ing cooking. 

B. Shortening. Fats are used to make 
baked goods more tender. Fats have 
varying shortening power, lard and 
hydrogenated fats being excellent for 
this purpose. Butter has less shorten- 
ing value, but is sometimes used be- 
cause of its flavor. When oils are used 
as shortening, they must be handled 
differently from fats. 

3. Flavoring. Fats are important in add- 
ing flavoring to foods. Oils and fats 
are an essential ingredient in many 
sauces and dressings. Butter, mar- 
garine and peanut butter add flavor 
to breads. Butter and margarine are 
also used on vegetables. 
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FROZEN MEATS 





Here's a chance to help women get 
better freezing results. Recommend KVP 
Freezer Paper! It prevents freezer-burn, 
keeps frozen meats flavorful and succu- 
lent. That’s why it’s the No. 1 choice of 
commercial food lockers! 


KVP FREEZER PAPER 
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Teaching 


Aids 


It’s easy to 





Reduce Your Work 


and Build Up 


your home economics file 


Just use these coupons. 


More on the following pages —» 
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Free !—Study Guides on Pie Baking 

for Students’ Notebooks! 

Marie Gifford, Armour Consumer Service 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 

Please send me absolutely free! copies of the illustrated Study Guides 
on Pie Baking, giving hints on preparation, tested recipes for pie crust and 
i favorite fillings, and suggestions for class projects. 








A R M 0 U an Consumer Service 
28 Apr. Sl PHE 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
Please send me without charge: 
Material for Teachers (Check appropriate space) 
i, | Wall Chart—the principal textile fibers 
2 Wall Chart—basic steps in spinning Celanese yarn 


Material for Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your 


class): 
Wea ha G04 CONES “How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely’”’ 
Giwacvsenecenes “How to Sew on Tricot Jersey” 
. Annee hoe naa “Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care” 


PETE “Important Things to Know About Knit Fabrics” 
Check Here (J If you wish to receive a prospectus on a series of recorded 
fabrics and clothing projects. 


Po ok oesnckucenkee site hte 6 e wo aaly  teNIIRS nso 1s nro 
MUMS P58 cher bao Galen we ¥ ik a KO wks SW a al Sie iota bg to Mo edo ea 
GING ccd eS Remeres cenvinenerN ces ZONE 2.00 State 
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t 
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‘ 
! 
i 
| 
! 
i 
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Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 


Make consumer education teaching easier (and a lot more FUN!) with 
HFC’s practical guides to better living. Be sure to use coupon from ad 
on page ——, for free copy of Your Budget. Check the 29 other book- 
lets on family expenses, and how to buy, use and care for many household 
items. 


PONE oe doun rind’ Sexes: ees , School . 


—— ee ee ee ee ee am ee 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORP. 

New Brunswick, N. 

Please send me without charge the Bondex Hot Iron Tapes educational ma- 

terials: 

( ) Make It Over—Make It Do—Make It Last—Teacher guide on con- 
servation, care and maintenance (one for each teacher) 

sets Mend It or Make It loose leaf sheets for students 


fw rmn no ene eceessaeseseeesccccesscasae 


ROE sc ceviteeceda jhe VGes oe ee EMT ete ve dew nee 
oO Se eer jreHs. . H.S..... .Colleg: Other.... 
RA Sn. vig so: ia Moaa0.0 b nswiazele pbs 0 ree’ Wik ae GRMACS alee cae oan ne 
CR wane tenet ee kan wets ee Zone... NG. Fick 
No. of H. E. Students Taught ............ GRAS (9) PFS 0 ia silo cannes 
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HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Parchment, Michigan 


Please send me free samples and information about such 

aper Maid household aids as: Cookery Parchment, 
Heavy Waxed Paper, Shelf Papers, Pie Tape, Freezer Paper, 
Pressing Parchment, Place Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Paper, 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths 
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School or Organization bear . _— = — 





Address ; . ——— 





Cit ee Zone State os J di 
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Consumer Education Department 


{) JOHNSON'S WAX 
























Racine, Wisconsin 





Yes! You can have 


F REE! Your choice of a Johnson's Wax Product 
All these Free and Inexpensive 


Please send me the item checked—plus the 6-page, full-color reprint fron 
Life showing wax products in use. (Check only one please!) 


[) Paste Wax C) Pride [] Cream Wax 
C) Liquid Cleaning and C] Waxed Floor Cleaner ) Glo-Coat 
Polishing Wax x 


Teaching Aids ! (J I do not have your list of free teaching aids. Please send it to me. 


», (~~ | a |, 





Tithe or Detie §. Ta Ze. «Fees \ieis ea gado tps0i06s ew mpigin es doe anes scan | 


School or Organization .......0000405 WiCet tit re eer: | 


All-you have to do is: 


MRD 6 OSE DR AR SR LRU OS, SR. 


“CANNED FOODS FOR EMERGENCY FEEDING" 
4-PIECE TEACHING UNIT ON CANNED FOODS 


Home Economics Division 
National Canners Association 
1133 20th Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. 


() Please send me 
ing.” 





copies of “Canned Foods for Emergency nf 

















C) Please send 4-piece teaching unit for students. 
a errr Eee eons | eS SL ee See: 
NE rsa: bes Ras ds ss ts ee Jr.HS.O HS.C) CollegeD 
oe BES at eee ee ee na oe 
oo re eee | Seer vo Feet oe rr 
10 Apr. 51 
1. Read the compoms, 2 iene eee ete a 
FOR EASIER, FASTER, MORE BEAUTIFUL SEWING! 
Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corporation 
Department 717, 164 West 25 Street 
New York 1, New York 
Please send me copies of your free illustrated booklet explaini 
é Ne . 
- k ill in those you want. pists aay Sewing Machine does so many sewing operations wit 
( ) Send me the name of my nearest Necchi Sewing Circle. 
a Seer Peer re Perl PEPE TL ik. ee eee eee 
ce a A Ter y FE Oe Pe 5 Oe Orr 
3, Mail to: aS SPAR a. sabivens rilbete lhe iiteis. (eccrcslvess ieee 


Practical Home Economics FREE COPY FOR EACH STUDENT 
Send Today! 


Fe 

Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5152-4, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me, in plain wrapper . 
copies of ‘Growing Up and Liking It;” 
0 Educational Portfolio for teachers. 
(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


468 Fourth Avenue 


ono aw 


New York 16, New York 
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APRIL’S THE 
MONTH OF BUDS 
AND SPROUTS 


a 
“Good Cookies are buddies 
to all ‘young sprouts’! 








Spring — buoyant, lilting, 


airy—is the 
youngest season of the 


year and a fitting 


F : : 

cy time for children’s Parties, Here’s a Party 
suggestion delightful and surprising as 

s Spring—and children! 

ollegeD) 


CHOCOLATE BASKE TS 


Melt a package of Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate Morsels over hot (not boili 
water. “Paint” a thin layer of melted choco. 
late around the insides of fluted Paper bak- 
ing Cups. Place cups in muffin Pan. Chill 
thoroughly. Carefully pull Paper away from 
shell and fill with jelly beans, small gum 


ng) 





sual 
witho' 


drops or cand 
y corn for f, ” 
fill with ice cream eat 


for dessert. 


and serve with cookies 















Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 

on the back of each package. 


NESTLE's 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
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Practical Home Economics—468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send: (] a. History of Home Economics, $1.00. (1 b. Creative Ca- 
reers in Home Economics, 40c. (1) c. Historic Costume Chart, 50c. 1] d. 
Period Furniture Chart, 50c () e. Food Selection Chart for Vegetables and 
Fruits, 15c (] f. Please send Practical Home Economics, T] 1 year $2.00. 


[] 2 years $3.00. [J 1 Binder, $2.50 each. Cash enclosed $........... 
POOR Sou 65 WII 9 0 bi ts Ho pod 's'n aap sd go 5,6 ahha wip w oie Rae Wake ean 
oo UR Ab 5-4} a oe Ba Ly An Se By 3 ee SP 
CMS a aire ob ieisttls «hive bieet ole Kavi heats State 


yoo! New 16 Page 
oi WARDROBE COLOR PLANNER 
From Rit Products Corporation 


Includes 42 individual ‘make over” suggestions for clothing—dozens of 
projects for school, home use. Single copies for teachers, clothing special- 


ists, home economics group leaders. 

Me ee OT GT he Pet’ Exe ee ae EET: 
OMEN Sis bt Opn Pata REA LIES eRe ale. * ALB le dive bidhss « once wince'b Ota 
fy ee oe City 2008's... SO siivanate 


SEAMPRUFE, Ine. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me: 
FREE BOOKLET 


“EVOLUTION OF A SLIP” 
and WALL CHART 


Prepared especially for textiles and clothing classes. 


PRMIE «heheh G60 DAs Fe + ash bhie Uhed de> Hees reer 
ee Jr. H.S os. See Ce Pe 
MRE: FT IO, Students ..d..sscenseuue 
Ae ea ae See Zone ETT eT 


OFFERS TEACHING KIT 


A new 24-page CHIQUITA BANANA COOK 
BOOK with all recipe illustrations in four-colors. 
A new educational BANANA WALL CHART, also 
in full color. Both are in the NEW TEACH- 
ING KIT, free to all Home Economics teachers. 
United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River, New 
York 6, N. Y 





Name . > POOMIONR, «:éeldeaen 
School .. 

Address ....... 

City - {eerie 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department 
324 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 














Please send me a free copy of the Westinghouse Teaching Aids Catalog | 


Also the Film Catalog —————. 


ME AEE, CRG. On 0 dvi UVa de wombs 15,80,0 waded ewe sh 168 Baek Cn 
School Ee er y= 
Sc atta panies oat eee Terre 
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35 East Wacker Drive 


The New 1951 Edition 


Redesigned—Reorganized—Revised—Reset 


46 classifications of schools, including Home Economics. 


Special Instructional Materials Section showing 
sources of materials and equipment (organized under 


subject matter headings) to teach Home Economics. 


PATTERSON'S AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


How Many 
of the 312 items offered in the 
September 1950 Coupon Service 
have you requested for use 
in your classes this spring? 


LAST CHANCE NOW 


Y MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


ROC 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Px. D., Mor DENVER, COLO 











INVALUABLE for YOU 
and Your Students 


Creative Careers in Home Economics 


Answers the important questions of What Kind Or A Job— 
Where To Look For It—How Much It Pays. Price: 1-9 copies, 
ea.; 10 or more copies, 35c ea. 


The History of Home Economics 


Fascinating as a story of men and women, who with visions 
broader tha ntheir times, laid the ground work for today’s 
profession of Home Economics. Price: 1-4 copies, $1.00 ea. 


Period Furniture Charts 
by Hazel T. Craig 


35” x 11” charts folded to 84%4” x 11”, suitable for either note- 
book or bulletin board use. These charts composed of pen and 
ink illustrations visualize English, French and American period 
furniture. Price: 1-9 copies, 50c ea.; 10 or more copies, 25c ea. 


Historic Costume Chart 


Approximately 50” x 11”, printed two sides. Egyptian through 
oman; Saxon through Gothic; Renaissance through Eigh- 
teenth Century; Directorie through 1890; Gay Nineties through 
1947, Fuly illustrated with details of headdress, shoes, acces- 
sories, monograms, as well as complete costumes. Price: 1-9 
copies, 50c ea.; 10 or more copies, 25c ea. 


Food Selection Charts for Vegetables and Fruits 
8 pages, with editorial explanations. Cover of commonly used 
vegetables and fruits. Show food values, selection, quantity to 


buy, best season, cooking time, how to prepare to retain full 
food value. Price: 1-9 copies, 15c ea.; 10 or more copies, 10c ea. 
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diversified homemaking 
(Continued from page 175) 


tivation of loyalty to ideals as well as self and group 
evaluation are adult expressions of pupil outcomes. 

According to the teachers pioneering in the program 
theyresults are: 

1. Increased self-drive on the part of the pupil. 

2. Concern for money value as well as the acquisition 
of specific knowledge of commodities purchased. 

3. Strengthening of honesty, loyalty to ideals, respect 
for the rights of others and an increased friendliness. 

4. Recognition of the varying abilities of individuals 
and a tolerance for individuals as they are rather 
than as we wish them to be. 

5. Ability to take criticism. 

6. Ability to plan and think for themselves. 

Diversified teaching is not limited to Adams County. 
[It is being used in various other counties of the Com- 
monwealth. Homemaking teachers and girls are en- 
thusiastic about this different technique, diversification. 
They feel that here, at last, is homemaking education 
as modern and functional as the automatic washer! 


letters to the editor 
(Continued from page 167) 


Wants Article for Students 

Starting February 11, I will begin my first experience 
in a home management house. I will be the director. 
I found the article in your January issue, You Can 
Have Both Balanced Diets and a Balanced Budget, by 
Grace F. Hinchliff, interesting and helpful. I should 
like to have a copy for cach of the ten girls who will be 
living there. If this is not possible, I shall appreciate 

as many copies as vou can send me. 
—E. N. DAMON 


Albion College 
Albion, Michigan 


ADA Requests Reprints 
We have noted the excellent article, How to Set Up 
a Nutrition Exhibit, by Lois Long, in the November 
issue of Practical Home Economics. 1s this article 
available as a reprint? If so, what would be the cost of 
500 copies? 
MARGARET A. WaAGsTAFF 


American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, Hlinois 


These reprints were made for the ADA and are also 
available to our readers at 10 copies for $1.00, 20 for 
$1.75, 50 for $2.50 and 100 for $4.00.—THE Epiror 


Notes from Subscribers 
... Your up-to-date schemes for homemaking classes are 
something we have not seen out here and are excellent. 
I shall certainly continue subscribing to your top class 
magazine. It is one of the best we have ever seen over 
here in New Zealand. The children love your samples 
and teaching aids and the articles are the best ever. 


. .. PHE is an all-round magazine. Many friends en- 
joy reading it in my home even though they are not 
home economists. 


Why, my husband even reads it!! 
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Get classes brightly under way... 
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ie ei Scene stanancetes accecencccmennaaneny ett tnanI” 
t SS ee ee ee 
WIL a li 
Start right off with a lesson on the “better breakfast” that do so much to build bodies, kindle energy. 
built around natural whole grain — it can mean a world NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT makes endless combina- 
of difference to your students. And remind them that the tions for day-after-day variety. They'll love it with milk 
easiest, most delicious way to get that whole grain and sugar and plenty of strawberries . . . a real treat! 
nourishment is NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT. It’s rich in FOR YOU ... National Biscuit Company’s informative 
proteins, carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus, and Vitamin B teaching aids on whole wheat in the diet. Clip coupon. 
ee 
National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Dept. P-5 H 
4 
Please send me without charge a copy of your new four : 
color wall chart “Begin With Breakfast” and also a sample t 
(nico) of the accompanying student project sheet which is available 
in quantities for classroom use. 
NABISCO SHREDDED ND one panei l a Oea, ; Title 
® 
WHEAT School sdesdsies Guu tnen Adtanwienisubialesgaaania ‘ 
THE ORIGINAL : 
NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT City State H 
a 
NATIONAL 5 Number of Students Taught - 
H This offer good in United States only. " 
BISCUIT COMPANY PTT TT See eee 
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